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PREFACE. 



Thbre are, perhaps, no subjects over which the lapse of tune has drawn so 
impenetrable a veil, as those erections of nide unsculptured stones, to which 
the appellation of druidical has been generally given; and which abound 
in almost every part of this island. 

To remove, as much as possible, this obscurity from these important 
and highly interesting remains ; — ^to shew the source from which the aborigines 
of our country derived them ; — ^the period in which, and the people by whom, 
they were introduced; — and the circumstances that led to their introduction; 
became a desideratum with the author many years ago. The difficulties, 
however, that arose out of the absence of every vestige of inscription, and the 
want of historical documents respecting them, opposed a barrier to his research, 
that, at first seemed insurmountable ; but, at length, struck with the analogy 
that existed between these British erections and the unhewn pillars and altars 
noticed in the sacred history of patriarchal times, he was led to pursue his 
researches through the medium of the Bible. Fron\ this inestimable source of 
natural as well as sacred science, he derived that satisfaction, which induced 
him to compose these Lectures, and to deliver them publicly — ^so much to the 
satisfaction of his hearers, as to induce many of them to request their publi- 
cation. 
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Among his auditors, ministers, of different religious denominations, 
expressed the pleasure they received, from contemplating that light which the 
British and the patriarchal pillars, &c. mutually reflected on each other. Among 
these, a much and deservedly esteemed minister, now deceased, while listening 
to these lectures, and viewing the drawings exhibited for their illustration, con- 
ceived the design of drawing up a course of lectures on History, and delivering 
them, illustrated in a similar manner. This design he executed, and delivered 
them, much to the satisfaction of his audiences, in various places. They were 
afterwards published, for the benefit of his widow and children ; and form a 
valuable accession to historical literature. 

The FIRST of these Lectures, the reader will observe, is confined to 
erections of stone; the second is restricted to certain earth- works, appropri- 
ated to sacred, military, and social purposes. The drawings are similar to 
those exhibited in the lecture-room. 

Trusting that his readers will not derive less pleasure firom the perusal, 
than his auditors from the public delivery of these Lectures, he respectfully 
submits them to their candid and impartial judgment. 



LECTURE I. 



F£W pursuits are more generally pleasing than researches into 
the ages that are past, into the manners and customs of mankind in early times, 
and in remote countries, into the origin and antiquity, the rise and progress of 
ancient nations ; but when these researches are directed to our Native Land, 
to that focal point in which all our best affections and tenderest feelings, our 
present joys and future hopes, as to this life, are chiefly centered, they then become 
particularly and deeply interesting. 

Our ardour for this pleasing pursuit, is however, greatly damped by the 
discouragements that we meet with at the very outset ; for the infant state of every 
ancient nation, that of the Jews excepted, b involved in almost impenetrable 
darkness. It is not till after the lapse of ages, has brought a country into some 
considerable degree of eminence, that an enquiry into the circumstances that 
attended, or contributed to, its rise and progress is thought of : it is then un- 
fortunately too late. 

Thus it is with respect to the earliest condition of this our native country : 
no national record, no tablet or pillar inscribed with the name or the actions of 
our British predecessors, now meets the eye of the curious and diligent enquirer^ 



indeed it is highly probable that no such documents ever existed, and even the 
garrulous tongue of tradition itself, has, by length of time, been lulled into an 
almost death-like silence. 

By what means then, it may reasonably be asked, are the dense clouds 
of ignorance which envelope the infismcy of our native country to be dispelled ? 
From what source are we to derive that pure and genuine light, which is so indis- 
pensibly necessary to guide our steps through the long dark vista of unrecorded years? 

To this we answer, that the only satisfactory substitute for historical 
Jfi6ord, b to be sought for in the ancient remains of that country whose infant 
*^MBite we are enquiring into. In proportion as these are rude, and destitute of evei^ 
appearance of art, so much nearer do they bring us to the primitive state of man- 
kind, to the earliest ag^s of the world. 

To these vestiges of ancient times, these silent but faithful monuments 
of men and days that have long since passed away, and are now totally forgotten, 
we must have recourse in our enquiries into the ancient state of Britain ; and 
fortunately, there is perhaps no country in the world, in which such ancient 
remains are so numerous as in this. It is scarcely possible to go a day's journey 
in any direction, without meeting with many objects of this kind, both to con- 
template and to admire. On the one hand we observe numerous mounds of earth, 
so neatiy formed, that they seMom fail to attract the traveller's attention^ and 
excite his curiosity. On tiie other hand, single masses of stone, or groups of such 
masses, variously arranged, surprise him by their enormous magnitude, and he 
feels hb mind awed into a kind of solemn feeling, by the silence and mystery that 
hover round them. 



It must be obvious to the most cursory observer, that these works were 
erected at a time, when not only architecture and sculpture, but even cemented 
walls and regular masonry were unknown in this country : they mark a period in 
which the occupations of the people were principally of the pastoral kind, and in 
which their religious ceremonies were performed in the open air, and in the 
vicinity of these stone circles and massy pillars. 

It would seem, that the British priests, not having the advantage of the 
arts that accompany civilization and refinement, had recourse to this nide magnifi* 
cence and massy grandeur, in order to give an imposing dignity to their superstitious 
rites and corrupt institutions : indeed it is evident, both from sacred and profime 
History, that the sublime, resulting fiom magnitude only, preceded that sublimity 
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which was the offspring of magnitude, combined with elegance and beauty. 

Writing must either have been totally unknown to the most ancient 
Britons, or the public use of it forbidden, since none of their erections of stone 
that now remain, exhibit the least trace of either literal or symbolical character. 

At the first view of the subject, this total absaice of every appearance 
of written document seems to be an insuperable obstacle to the attainment of 
that knowledge which we are in search of: there is, however, one favourable cir- 
cumstance that revives the ardour of hope, and stimulates to unremitting pe^- 
severance; that is, the perfect dissimilarity of these ancient structures to the 
erections of modem times in this, or any other country ; for, by this, their distinct 
character, we are enabled, with ease, to recognise the analogy of these ancient 
British remuns to the pillars and altars erected in patriarchal times, and in that 
country from which all the. nations of the earth first emanated. 






The erections of stone noticed in Sacred Writ, are 
The Single Stone, or Pillar 
The Altar of un-hewn Stone 
Groups of Pillars, twelve in number, and 
The circular conical Heap of Stones ; 
British Structures analogous to these, are 
The Single Stone, or Pillar 
The Cromlech, or Altar 
Groups of Pillars, indefinite as to number, and 
The Cairn, or circular heap of loose stones 
Other erections of Stone, having nothing analogous to them in Sacred Writ, are 

The Toalmen, or Holed Stone 
^ The Log^i or Rocking Stone : 

Of the patriarchal erections of un-hewn stone, the Altar is the most 
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ancient — ^the Pillar, the most simple— and, on that account, probably the most 
numerous. 

The religious, and expressively figurative act of sacrificing, is of still 
more remote antiquity than the Altar itself, if we date the latter from the time that 
it is first noticed in the sacred writings, for as early as the first-bom sons of Adam 
we find thb practice existing, and the ofiisrings of Cain and Abel are recorded in 
connexion with circumstances of the highest importance to the Christian religion; 
but these are not within the limits of our present researches. 

The first Altar on record is that which Noah erected immediately after 
the exit of himself and &mily fiom the Ark ; thus the first building in the post- 



diluvian world was an Altar, and the first public act was a solemn thanks^ving : 
But, to return to the more immediate object of this Lecture, let us now consider 
the patriarchal and the British Pillar. 

In Sacred Writ the Pillars are denominated Stokes of Memorial, and 
in this character they were applied in various ways. 

I. In commemoration of some eminent display of Divine Goodness, 

II. As the memorial of some civil compact, 

III. As the perpetual witness of a solemn covenant with God, 

IV. As sepulchral monuments, 

V. To perpetuate the remembrance of certain persons, and 

VI. Lastly, they were perverted to the purposes of an absurd and impious 

idolatry, by various nations of Palestine. 

The first account that we have of the Pillar in the patriarchal history is 
of that which Jacob set up, and called Bethel ; this was possibly intended as a 
substitute for the Altar, which, under the circumstances of a hasty journey, he had 
not time to construct : it is highly probable that this Pillar was not only the first 
on record, but really the first erection of the kind ; for the Phenicians gave the 
name of Betoel to the stone Pillars which they firequently set up and consecrated 
by pouring oil on them, after the example of Jacob ; and the Grecians, who in 
time became the most exquisite sculptors in the world, had for many centuries no 
other representatives of their gods than these rude Pillars, to which they gave the 
more sonorous epithet of Batuloi, a name evidently derived from the Betoel of the 
Phenicians, and the Bethel of the Patriarch. The scriptural history of this first 
Pillar is too interesting to pass silently over ; like every other narrative in the 



sacred volume it is marked by an elegant simplicity. When on his journey, or 
rather flight, from Beersheba to Haram, the youtbful and solitary fugitive lighted 
on a certain place where he determined to tarry all night, for the sun was gone 
down ; and he took of the stones of that place and pat them for his pillow, and lay 
down there to sleep ; and, in a dream, the God of his fietthers, Abraham and Isaac, 
condescended to appear to him, and administer to him that consolation and en- 
couragement which he must have been much in need of; I am, said he, the Lord 
God of Abraham, thy fiither, and the God of Isaac; the land whereon thou liest to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed ; and thy seed shall be as the dust of the earth, 
and thou shalt spread abroad to the west and to the east, to the north and to the 
south, and in thee and in thy seed shall all the families of the earth be blessed ; and 
behold, I am with thee in all places whither thou goest, and will bring thee agam 
into this land, for I will not leave thee until I have done that which I have spoken 
to thee of; and Jacob awoke with his mind deeply impressed with awful reverence 
and pious gratitude in the recollection of this remarkable vision ; and he rose up early 
in the morning, and took the stone that he had put for his pillow, and set it up for a 
Pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it ; and he called the name of that place Bethel, 
that is, the house of G od. The twelve stones erected by Joshua, after the miraculous 
passage of Jordan, furnish another instance of this application of the Stone Pillar. 
As the memorial of a civil compact we must again recur to the history of Jacob 
for an instance ; Jacob having secretly and abruptly left the house of Laban, his 
iather*in-law, Laban pursued him, and havmg overtaken him, rebuked him for hb 
sudden and clandestine departure; but the father and son soon adjusted their 
difference, and renewed their sentiments of filial and paternal love towards each 
other ; on this, Laban expresses a wish that some memorial of this their reconci* 
liation might be established, and Jacob took a stone, and he set it up for a Pillar, 
«nd he sud unto his brethren, 'gather stones \ and they toQk stones, and made a 



heap, and Laban called the heap Jeg^-sahadutha, but Jacob called it Gal-eed, a 
a name which implies that this heap was a circular mound of stones, similar to the 
Cairn, so frequent in many parts of England and the Isles o£ Scotland ; and Laban 
said unto Jacob, " behold this heap of stones, and behold this pillar, which I have 
cast up betwixt thee and me ; this heap be witness, and this Pillar be witness, 
that I will not pass over this heap to thee, and that thou shalt not pass over this 
heap and this pillar to me for harm. " See the account, Gen. xxxi. 

As an instance of the Pillar of Stone set up in commemoration of 
a iolemn covenant with the Almighty, we may recur to the account of that which 
Joshua erected in Shechem, under the OcJc, near the sanctuary of God ; this we 
are informed was a great stone. — See Joshua xxiv. The rude stone pitched as a 
sepulchral memorial is instanced in the Pillar of Rachel's grave. — Gen xxxv. 20. 
At Brighton are two examples of the British sepulchral Pillar. See Drawings 4 and 5. 

To preserve the memory of individuals, mention is made in scripture of 
the Stone of Abel — the Stone of Bohun— -and of the Pillar of Absalom ; for 
Absalom had reared up to himself a Pillar, which is in the king's dale, for, said he, 
I have no son to keep my name in remembrance ; and he called the Pillar after 
his own name, and it is called to this day Absalom's place. 2. Samuel xviii, 1 €. 

Having thus circumstantially traced the sciiptural history of these Stones 
of Memorial, we must proceed in exemplifying their analogies in this counrty, 
Its well as in some others : in doing this, it will be necessary to have recourse to 
the Poems of Ossian ; I am well aware that this work is of disputed authority, I 
have, however, no doubt in my own mind, that a very large portion of the MateriaU 
of which it is composed is genuine ; it consists of poems, or parts of poems, which 
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the Highlanders were in the habit of reciting, in order to beguiie the lingering hours 
of a winter's night, and gratify their national feeling with the theme that was most 
congenial to it, ** the Praises of the mighty Dead. " If these Poems are genuine, 
in toto, they ftirnish an invaluable illustration of many of the customs of the North 
British Celts ; if only partially so, it became highly incumbent on the fabricator of 
such a work, to make himself accurately and minutely versed in the rites, customs, 
and peculiarities of the Celtic tribes ; his credit was at stake, and he must have 
been well aware of the ordeal through which his performance was inevitably to pass ; 
under these impressions, I refer to the Poems of Qssian with perfect reliance on 
their accuracy as to the superstitious rites anc*. customs of Ancient Britain. 

In this country, and at this remote period, the application of the rude 
Pillar as a Stone of Memorial is more obvious in its sepulchral capacity than in any 
other ; in South Britain these occur more rarely than in the North, probably owing 
to the sordid avarice and barbarous ignorance that has caused many a venerable 
remnant of British antiquity to be broken in pieces for the sake of the stone. 

The following extracts are illustrative of the sepulchral Stone of Memorial ; 

" I took a Stone ** says the warrior, " from the Stream, amidst the songs 
of Bards ; beneath I placed, at intervals, three bosses from the shields of foes, 
as rose or fell the sound of UUin's nightly song " 



• »» 



♦ We rais'd tlie mould about the stone and bade it speak to other years— saying ; 



« Oozy daughter of the streams, that now art rear'd on high, speak to 
the feeble, O Stone ! after Selma's race hath fail'd. " 
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But how was this unsculptur'd, unlettered stone, this mute daughter of 
the streams, to speak to the generations that were to succeed ? even in the same 
manner as the Twelve Stones of Memorial brought up from the bottom of Jordan's 
stream were to speak to the Israelites, after Joshua and the people of that day 
should be no more ; ^' and Joshua spake unto the children of Israel, saying, ' when 
your children shall ask their fathers, in time to come, saying what mean thue 
stones ? then shall ye let your children know, saying, Israel came over this Jordan 
on dry land, ' &c. " Jos. iv. 2L Here let us pay due attention to the surprising 
closeness of the analogy between the patriarchal and the Celtic Stone of Me- 
morial; '^ the traveller " says the Celtic bard, ''shall burst with morning from 
dreams, he shall see the tombs of warriors around him, he shall ask about the 
stoncj and the aged shall reply ^ this gray stone was raised by Ossian, a chief of 
former years. " Thus the patriarchal and the British Stones of Memorial per- 
petuated the remembrance of that which they were erected to commemorate, by 
the responses which the curiosity of the traveller, or of the child of future years, 
should repeatedly call forth. 

Other pillars occur unconnected with any barrow or sepulchral mound. 
Three such Pillars near Boroughbridge, in Yorkshire, and two in Hindostan bear 
a striking analogy to each other. See Drawings 6 and 7. 

We shall have to notice a similar analogy when we come to treat of the Cromlech. 

When the ancient patriarchal Pillar became the object of idolatry, a 
supmtitious veneration was paid to rocks, and a secret virtue and intelligence was 
supposed to reside in them; and, by the peQple of Italy, rocks on elevated 
situations were consecrated to Saturn, by pouring oil on them. The deep rocky glen 

c 
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alsOy where solemn silence and an awful gloom held uninterrupted empire, were 
frequently made choice of by the idolatrous priests, as places well adapted to the 
celebration of their mysterious, and often cruel ceremonies. These superstitious 
rites had Baal or the Sun, and Bealta or the Moon, for their primary objects, 
while the inferior celestial bodies constituted the mmor deities of these idolators. 
The Stone Pillar, or the Group of Pillars, or other structures of Stone, evidently 
brought from a distance, and arranged with a view to some particular object, strike 
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us at the first glance, and we instantly refer them to the ancient superstitions of the 
country ; but massy rocks and rocky situations which are obviously the effect of 
nature, that have been thus appropriated by the ancient inhabitants of the country, 
escape general notice, though to the ^e of the attentive and discriminating 
observer, their appropriation to these superstitions is most unequivocally indicated. 

Bemg at Tonbridge Wells, in the summer of 1816, I was particularly 
struck with the appearance of a heap of rocks, standing alone on the rise of the 
heath, immediately fieunng the Wells : one of the masses of this group is much more 
elevated than the rest, and has the appearance of the firustrum of a pyramid ; on 
climbing up to it and examining it attentively, I perceived numerous marks of a 
sharp pointed instrument^ with which the rock, had been reduced to this regular 
form ; a bason on the summit exhibited the same indications of manual operation. 
The Drawing No. 2, is from recollection only, but the resemblance is, I trust, 
suffidentiy accurate to serve the purpose of illustration, and to guide the curious 
traveller to the object thus noticed. Another circumstance which surprised me, 
not a littie, and which tended to confirm me in the opinion which I had formed 
respecting these rocks, was the discovery of a large circle in front of it, formed on 
tiie dedimng part of the heath by a trench and bank, both of which are now fiunt, 
but yet perfectiy distinct in almost every part ; on stepping this circle it measured 
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448 paces, and on stepping the distance fram that part of the periphery nearest the 
mass of rocks, to the rocks themselves, I found the distance to be as nearly the 
same as such a mode of admeasurement could determine : the centre of the circle 
is on a line extending south from the middle of the rocks. Perhaps some visitor 
of the Wells, having a i turn for these researches, and bdng less limited to time 
than I then was, may take a more accurate survey of this interesting spot. 

Proceeding to die Wes^ or South West, about a mile, we pass a deep 
valley on the right hand, the termination of a little park ; in this is a single large 
stone in front of a cove of hi^ rocks, rising amidst trees and bushes of varied 
foliage ; a litde frurther to die West, on the right hand side of the road in a valley 
enclosed by rocks, in thb vallqf are many masses which seem to be formed, by a 
little assistance of art, into clumsy grotesque figures ; among these is that which 
is called the Toad Rock, which in much visited as one of the curiosities *of the 
country. No. 3, is the copy of a Drawing, taken on the spot, by a lady, and 
oblifpgly sent to the author for insertion in this work : a little farther westward, 
and to the left hand of the road, is a deep valley, or glen, to which we. descend by 
steps, cut in the earth ; one ude of this winding vale is formed by a wall of high 
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perpendicular rocks, having many rugged projections and deep fissures ; when I 
visited these romantic retreats, the day was clear and shining with aU the bright 
efiulg^ce of summer glory ; die high rugged rocks presented the most striking 
contrast of strong lij^ts and deep shades, and the sequestered dells in which they 
reared their awful brows, exhibited the cheerful and the sombre most agreeably 
blended : it was almost impossible^ thus situated, not to forego the scrupulous 
austerity of cold and ri^d investigation, and to resign oneself to the more pleasing 
influence of ima^nation. The thou^t of how these silent and solemn retreats were 
once occupied by the ancient inhabitants of the country, suggested the name of 
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Glen.Baal to the valley of which I have been just speaking ; to that in which the 
Toad Rock and other rude masses appear, I gave the name of Bethelim ; and the 
first vallejy containing a large stone in front of a rocky crescent^ called the Valley 
of the Altar. Few people, I believe, are less apt to quit the direct, and often 
rugged path of strict and cautious investigation, for the more smooth and fasci- 
nating regions of fancy ; but, whoever may visit these places under similar circum* 
stances of wn, and $hade^ and solitude^ will easily excuse this one unusual 
excursion : however thb may be, so strong were the impressions on my mind, that 
I believe their names will never cease to associate themselves with these rocky 
retreats, as often as I may personally or mentally revisit them. 

The Cromlech is the next subject thfit daims our attention. Thb 
structure appears to have originated in the unhewn Altar of patriarchal antiquity, 
but from the variety of the forms under which it is seen, it seems to have been 
rendered subservient to various superstitious practices ; among these, I apprehend 
that the oracular designation has not been unfrequent ; I have been led to adopt 
this opinion from a legendary tale respecting a large stone in C!omwall, that had 
formerly been the coping stone of a Cromlech that had been removed to a distance, 
to serve as a bridge over a rivulet. 

The tal? attached to this stone is, that it used to utter distinct vocal 
sounds, and that, at a certain time, it split, in consequence of the exertion it then 
made, and remained silent ever since : how absurd and ludicrous soever this and 
similar tales may appear to be, they are not to be wholly rejected, for they have 
mostly originated in matter of fiict ; it is thus with respect to a silly tale that is 
now and then repeated vlien, at Brighton, we ask the reason why the church was 
erected m a situation so exposed to the inclemency of the weather, and so difficult 
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of access as to preclude the possibility of invalids attending the only place they 
once had for the performance of divine worship, the reply is, that many attempts 
were made to build the church on the low ground where the town now stands, but 
what the workmen raised in the day, the enemy of all goodness threw down in the 
night, till at last, the contest ended in building the church where it now stands : 
the fact in this case b easily developed, the church is erected immediately in the 
vicinity of some Tumuli and ancient stones, that constituted the place pf worship of 
the Pagan Britons : these people, on their conversion to Christianity, still retained 
a veneration for these consecrated stones, and succeeded in compelling the super- 
intendents and builders to desist frbm their ori^nal intention of building on the low 
ground, and finally to erect the place of Christian worship as near as possible to 
the spot which the partial converts contiiwed to venerate ; it was so with the 
Jewish converts to Christianity in the days of the Aposties, they adhered 
tenaciously to many of the Jewish customs : thus we are referred, by the tradition 
attached to this stone, to the Cromlech, of which it once formed a principal part, 
and finom which, it is very probable, responsive voices did actually proceed. 

The Cromlech varies much in its figure and appearance, but always 
retains this leading characteristic, of one large and broad stone, elevated on stone 
supporters, a . circumstance which stron^y indicates the sacrificial origin and 
primary designation of this ancient structure. 

While some Cromlechs are of moderate elevation, and seem to have been 
primarily intended for Altars, others are loftier, and constitute one or more cells, 
open on one Ade ; these were probably the places in which the priests were con- 
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suited, and near which their religious rites were performed on ordinary occasions, 
and» during the intervals of the more public assemblies, in their grand temples ; in 
ihese also, as I have hinted before, the deception of oracular responses was 
probably carried on. 

I have been credibly informed, that in some remote parts of Ireland, the 
priests, to thb day, sit in these cells, and instruct and catechise the youth of their 
dbtricts, still giving the Phenidan appellation of Bothel to these places : thb prac* 
tice is only to be accounted for on the same principle of attachment, which the 
newly-converted Britains showed to their consecrated rocks on the elevated ground 
at Brighton. There are, in all parts of the kingdom, numerous instances of this 
attachment; the Tumulus, the Pillar, or the Cromlech, being the nucleus round 
which the village has been gradually formed, and near which the edifice for Christian 
worship has been erected : the existence of this attachment has an additional proof 
in the edict issued in the ninth or tenth century, iMX)hibiting the Christians burying 
in the Tumuli of the Pagans. Sepulchral deponts having been sometimes found 
in or near the Cromlechs, has led to the belief that the Cromlech was orig^ially 
of sepulchral designation, but I am of opinion that this was only a casual, and 
subsequent application of them, and not the primary object of their erection. 

In comparing the Drawings 8 and 9> we are again led to admire the 
obvious similarity that subsists between the Pagan erections of Hindostan and 
Britain : these agree in the general characteristic of one large stone, supported by 
others, while, in the particular form and proportions, the Cromlech of India does 
not differ more firom that of Britain, than the Britbh Cromlechs 9, 10, and 1 1, 
differ firom each other. 
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In iDdia, as in Britain, and indeed in every other part of the world, these 
erections have existed from time immemorial, so that nothing now remains but some 
vague and obscure tradition respecting them ; thus the Hindoos refer the erection 
of these Pillars and Cromlechs, as they do every thing of unknown origin, to a 
person whom they call Pandoo and his two sons. 

After one of my Lectures, at the Royal Institution, a gentieman, who had 
travelled in India, informed me, that the people of India, on passing these Pillars, 
poor oil on them : how this reminds us of Jacob's Bethel ! and is not a reference 
to the immediate descendants of Noah very evident in the tradition of Pandoo and 
his sonsl Nothing is more probable^ than that in their various migratory 
diverg^gs from their paternal land, these itinerants should imitate the example of 
their pious ancestor, by making the Altar and the Pillar their first care, in every 
place they came to ; this we know was the practice of Abraham, and of hb sons 
Isaac and Jacob in the course of their migrations from one place to another ; this 
is the most rational and satisfietctory way of accounting for the similarity of these 
sacred structures in places so remote, and, at that early period, so inaccessile to 
each other as Hindostan and Britain ; in short, these Pillars and Altars, found in 
places so distant from each other, are corroborating evidences of the truth of t^e 
scriptural assertion, that all the nations of the earth had one common origin^ and 
wherever these rude Pillars, &c. may occur, whether on the shores of the Baltic, or 
the Coast of Coromandel ; the banks of the Nile, tiie Niger, or the Ganges, they 
mark the course and progress of those, who, in the earliest ages of the world, pene- 
trate into the untrodden regions of the earth, and there settied infiuit colonies that 
are now become mighty nations, though, at this day, equally ignorant of their 
ori^ and of the progressive steps by which they have attaint to their present 
emincQce in the scale of national importance* 
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Before we proceed to the Stone Circles, which appear to have thdr pro- 
totype in the Gilgal of Joshua, we will transiently notice two species of stone 
erection which do not appear to have any thing correspondent to them in patriarchal 
structures, these are the Tolmen, and the Logan, or Rocking Stone ; the Tolmen 
was either an immense stone, so fixed as to form an aperture between its sup- 
porters, or it was a stone with a hole artificially pierced through it, and of 
sufficient size to admit a child, and some of them a grown person, to be passed 
through them; No. 14 is a Tolmen of the first kind, in Cornwall: it was the 
general opinion, that by being thus passed through, or under, these Tolmens, that 
the children were cured of weakness in their limbs, as were invalids of every 
description of their different maladies : this was a practice in Cornwall at no very 
distant period. Borlase, on this subject^ expresses himself in the following terms; 
** There is another kind of stone deity, which has never been taken notice of by any 
other author, that I have heard of ; its common name, in Cornwall and Scilly, is 
Tolmen, that is, the Hole of Stone ; it consists of a large orbicular stone, sup- 
ported by two others, between which there is a passage ; there are two of these on 
the Scilly Isles, one on St Mary's Island, at the Salakee Downs, the other 
on the little Island of Northwithel ; the top stone of the first of these is 45 feet in 
prt, horizontally measured ; the latter is 33 feet in girt, horizontally, by 84, per- 
pendicular measurement ; but the most astonishing monument of this kind is in 
the tenement of MSn, in the parish of Constantine, Cornwall ; it is one vast oval 
pebble, placed on the points of two natural rocks, so that a man may creep under 
the great one, and between its supporters, through a passage of about 9 feet wide, 
by as much high ; the longest diameter of this stone is S3 feet, being in a direction 
due North and South, its height, measured perpendicularly over the opening, is 
14 feet 6 inches, and the breadth, in the widest part, 18 feet 6 inches, extending 
from East to West ; I measured one half of the circumference, and found it, 
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according to my computation, 48t^ feet, so that this stone is 97 feet m circum- 
ference, lengthways, and about 60 feet in girt, measured at the middle, and, by the 
best information I can get, contains at 750 ton of stone ; getting a ladder to view 
the top of it, we found the whole sur&ce worked, like an imperfect or mutilated 
honeycomb, into basons; one, much larger than the rest, was at the south end, 
about 7 feet long : *' the Doctor's observations on this subject are continued in 
a very interesting manner in this (166) and the following pages of his valuable work 
on Ck)mwall : the Drawing, No. 11, is a copy of this Tolmen, 

The Logan, or Rocking -Stone appears to have been another artifice 
of the British Priests, by which they imposed on the ignorance and credulity of the 
people : this consbts of one immense stone so nicely poised on the top of some 
other stone or rock as to be moved with the slightest touch or pressure of the hand, 
at the same time that it is almost impossible to move it from its station. Nature 
probably furnished the first idea of this species of superstitious structure ; for there 
are many instances of feSXea rocks, that have been thus nicely poised on some pro- 
jectmg point of the mass on to which they have fii,llen ; but others have been dis- 
covered to be formed artificially. Rocking Stones occur in various parts of the 
kingdom, as in Cornwall, Wales, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, &c. At 
Walton, in Lancashire, there were five of these stones so contiguous to each other, 
that, if one was touched, the motion was communicated to the rest : it is conjec- 
tured, and with much probability, that the Rocking Stone was one species of ordeal, 
or test, by which the Britbh priests, who, according to the patriarchal custom, 
were also the judges of the people, determined the innocence or guilt of those per- 
sons who were brought before them. Mason, in his Charactacus, favours this idea, 
and exemplifies it in a very striking manner : he supposes two young men to be 
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brou^t before the Druidical tribunal, on the charge c 
the Arch-druid addresses them in this awful manner : 



^ Thither youths 
Turn your astouiah^d eyes— bdiold yon huge 
And un-bewn mnaa of liying adamant! 
Which, pcMs^d by magic, resU its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock.— Fix't, as it seems, 
Such are its strange and virtuous propert i es, 
It moyes, obsequious to the slightest touch 
Of him, whose breast is pure; but, to the Traitor ! 
Though a giant's prowess nenr'd his arm. 
It stands as firm as Snowden. No reply ; 
The gods command that one of you should now 
Approach and ^ouch it. Priests ! in your snowy vests 
The lots deposit, and, as our wont is, 
Present them to the younger.^ 



After an address so solemn as this, firom such a person, and with 
minds prepared by a superstitious dread of the secret and mysterious intelligence pf 
this stone, it is highly probable that the guilty person would confess his guilt, 
rather than tempt the vengeance of the gods by making this appeal : it is therefore 
reasonable to suppose, that few, but those who were emboldened by the conscioos- 
ness of their innocence, would be hardy enough to make the attempt ; but, if every 
one who ventured to make the trial succeeded, which, if no unfair means were 
resorted to, he must do, the question then might reasonably be asked, where is the 
discriminating property attached to this stone ? whoever has the courage to lay his 
hand upon it, moves it To obviate this objection, and to establish the credit of 
thb test, it was necessary that the stone should sometimes resist the pressure of the 
hand and remain immoveable : this was easily effected, by inserting a wedge, or 
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even a small pebble, into the socket in which the pivet moved, on which the stone 
was poised, and thus perhaps innocent persons were frequently made victims to the 
avarice and ambition of these designing priests, who increased their influence by 
thus exciting the astonishment of the people. 

At the Land's £nd, in Cornwall^ on the summit of a lofty pile of 
rocks, is a very large stone of this kind, at no great distance from it, a seat is cut 
in the rock, something resembling an arm'd chair; this was probably the Arch-druid's 
seat on these occasions ; the Drawing, No. 13, is a view of these rocks, and this 
celebrated Rocking-Stone. 

The Groups or Stones, principally those arranged in Circles, are the 
last subject for our consideration in the present Lecture. 

These Groups vary much, both as to the number of the Stones and their 
magnitude ; they also vary in the number of Circles thus constructed : in some 
places, a single Circle of moderate sized stones occurs, as in many parts of Corn- 
wall ; the temple called Roll-right, in Oxfordshire, is of this simple kind ; at other 
times, two or more circles are contiguous to each other, or perhaps intersect each 
other, as in No. 15; or are included in each other, as at Abury and Stonehenge. 

The patriarchal Ghroup was limited to Twelve in number, corresponding to 
the number of the tribes of Israel, as in the instance of the Twelve Pillars which 
Moses set up near the Altar which he erected ; and in the Stones of Memorial 
which were set up by the order of Joshua, and which, from the name given to them, 
were no doubt formed into a circle; for such the Hebrew word Gal implies ; the 
repetition of the word denoting emphasis or pre-eminence. 

D S 



The variation in the number of the stones which formed the British 
Circles, and the number and arrangement of the Circles themselves, had, without 
doubt, particular references, which it b in vain to search after. As worshippers of 
the sun and moon, and the host of heaven, it is reasonable to suppose that they had 
a r^rd to these objects in setting up their Pillars, and forming their Circles ; thus, 
the Nineteen Pillars at Boscawen, in Cornwall, might refer to the Lunar Cycle, 
rejecting the fractional parts : the interior Double Circles of the great temple at 
Abury, in N. Wiltshire, (see No. 16,) of which the external, consbted of thirty, 
and the internal of twelve stones, might allude to the division of the year inia 
twelve months, and the month into thirty days; these numbers bemg strictly 
attended to, both in the North and Sooth Circle, evinces that the builders were 
influenced by some leading principle in forming these Circles. 

Of these circular temples, the most complex and magnificent, in thb coun- 
try were Stonehenge and Abury : the one in North, and the other m South Wiltshire. 

While r^lar architecture and sculpture were unknown, in thb country, 
the only means by which the priests could give an imposmg magnificence to their 
sacred structures was that of employing the largest masses of steme, which they 
could possibly procure and remove to the place assigned them. In Abury and 
Stonehenge these builders appear to have attained to the very summit of thb 
colossal grandeur ; the former of these, for the number and the magnitude of the 
vast masses that composed it, and the extent of the space which they occupied, 
may be considered as exceeding every thmg of the kind in thb or in any other 
part of the world : to the dbgrace of our country, this noble specimen of its early 
magnificence and rude unpolbhed grandeur is almost wholly destroyed, and the few 
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wormous masses tbat remain as specimens of what the whole once was^ are so re- 
mote from the eye of the ordinary traveller that they are but little known, and 
seldom visited, except by those whose researches mcme immediately embrace 
such objects. 

This once stupendous temple was of that kbd which ancient writers term 
Dbacontinb, from their serpentine figure : it is situated about a mile, due North, 
from the little viUage of Kennet, about five miles West of Marlborou^ on the 
high road to Bath ; dose to the Bath road is the great artificial mound called 
Silbury Hill, directly South of Abury. 

We are indebted to the persevering industry of Dr. Stukely for all that 
we now know of this ancient structure. 

It is now about one hundred years since the Doctor made an accurate 
survey of this inteitoting spot : on his authority thb vast t«iple consisted of a deep 
circular trench for^ five cubits, nearly eighty feet, over, a bank bemg formed of 
the earth thrown outwards : within this circle, which contained about twenty acres, 
(a qpace capable of containing four of the largest cathedrals in the kingdom,) a circle 
of one hundred stones was constructed, these stones were from 15 to 17 feet hi^, and 
nearly the same width: they stood sin^^y, and were perfectly detached from 
each other. 

A certain writer observes, that when this mighty colonnade of one hundred 
such stones was in perfection, there must have been an agreeable circular walk 
between them and the ditch, and addsj, that it is scarce possible for us to form a 



correct notion of the grand and beautiful i^ppeanmce it must then have made ; with 
respect to the beautiful walk, it b merdy ideali for many of the stones are too near 
the brink of the trench to admit of passing by them ; it is evident, from the near* 
ness of some of them, that the trench must have been formed round the circle of 
stones after they were set up : within the large circle were two double ones, the one 
to the North, the other to the South of the centre ; from the circle proceeded two 
avenues, in a serpentine line, one of which extended to the Eastward four thousand 
cubits, (which is equal to an Eastern mile,) ascended Overton, and terminated there 
with a double circle ; the other avenue extended to the Westward four thousand 
cubits, gradually diminishing, and ending with a single stone : the whole exhibited 
the figure of a serpent attached to a circle, a compound figure, which often occurs 
in the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians, and admits of two acceptations ; first, the 
circle is an i^t symbol of the Supreme Bemg, whose existence has neither 
beginning nor end, and the same word that in the Egyptian language signified life, 
or health, signified also a serpent ; thus, the serpent issuing firom the circle, very 
significantly, conveyed the idea of every living creature deriving its origin from ooe 
eternal source ; again, the circle was a very appropriate symbol of the Sun, and, 
with a serpent attached to it, indicated that life and health were dependant on tfie 
sun*s enlivening and invigorating influence on the earth. The symbolical form of 
the great temple at Abury, proves the founders of it to have been acqudnted with 
the picture writmg of the Egyptians ; this symbol could only have been introduced 
into Britain through the medium of the Phenicians, or the Grecians, who, at a very 
early period, traded to this country for tin : the Grecians themselves derived their 
knowledge of Egyptian rites and customs from the Phenicians. Figure 16, is a 
representation of the Ground Plan of Abury Temple. 



Doctpr Stukdy thus enumerates the Stones of Abuiy. 

The Great Circle 100 

Outer Circle, North of the Centre ... 30 

Inner ditto 1£ 

Outer Circle^ Sou& SO 

Inner ditto 12 

Cov!S and Altar Stone, North Circle . . 4 

Central Pillar and Altar, South ditto . . £ 

A Stone, which he calls the Ring Stone . 1 

Kennet Avenue 200 

Beckhampton ditto 200 

Outer Circle of the Hak-Pen .... 40 

Inner ditto • . . • 18 

Long Stone Cove-jambs ...... 2 

Closing Stone of the Tail 1 

TOTAL 652 Stones 



'* In the Southernmost circle was a central Pillar, in the Northern one 
that immense work which the Hebrews or Phenicians called rO'lD Kobhe, and 
from them the Old Britons, a cove, consisting of three stones placed, with an obtuse 
angle towards each other, and, as it were, upon the arc of a circle, like the great 
half-round at the east end of some cathedrals ; it was the adytum of this temple, 
and the kybla thereof, opening North East : this cove extended twenty cubits in 
a right line, or cord of the arc, and was ten cubits in depth, measured from this 
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right line; the middle stone of the cove was nine cuUts hi^ and as many broad, 
that is, about fifteen feet and a half square^ and two cubits and a hal^ or 
four feet thick. In 1780 both circles were standing, and almost entire ; about 
that time several stones of the Southern t«iple circle were destroyed, but fourteen 
were left when the Doctor made his survey, about half of which were standing ; 
the central pillar of the South circle was twdve cubits, or twenty one feet long, 
and five cubits, nine feet, in diameter, being circular at the base. 

*' Such was the colossal grandeur of the jmncipal part of diis symbolical 
structure, the magnificence of which muat have been wonderfully augmented by the 
serpentine avenues, or sacrae viae, extending over hill acid dale, for the space of a 
mile on each hand. In 1788 the number of stones remaining in the Kenoet 
avenue were seventy two. ** 

The first time I visited this place, which was about the year 1808, 1 was 
delisted in passing through a portion of this avenue that contained fifteen or 
twenty rude stones on each side, and presented a most gratifymg specimen 
of this part of the structure; many of the stones were much corroded 
by the weather, but there were holes in the sides of some of them that appeared to 
be cut in the stone at firs^ and mtended as basons ; their being thus in the road to 
the temple, reminded me of the Psalmist's address to the Almighty, ^' I will wash 
my hands in innocency, and so will I approach thine Altar. 

Many instances occur which lead one to believe that the worship of the 
Canaanite and Phenician idolators differed more in the obfect of their worship than 
than in the manner of it, which being derived from the same source, naturally 
retained some semblance of each other. 
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I have no language adequate to expressing my painful disappointment 
and chagrin, when, in revisiting this place about two years ago, I saw nothing but 
a few straggling stones on one side of the former avenue, with not a single vestige 
of those that composed the other side ; to have had one sight of the last portion of 
thb noble vista was, however, some alleviation of the mortification I felt at that time, 
as well as on a more recent visit to these interesting remains of primeval Britain. 

Several circumstances seem to have concurred in determining the founders 
of Abury in their choice of this spot for the erection of their temple, and encoura^d 
them to stretch out their design to so vast an extent. The place is almost 
surrounded with hills, so as to give it a large portion of that solemnity which results 
from silence and seclusion : on these hills, and in a valley at no great distance, are 
numerous masses of stone of enormous magnitude^ some of them are close to the 
Bath Road, and are known to travellers by the name of the Marlborough Gray 
Weathers, having much ''/A^^emi/!tfisce^a,yZM:Ara/re^/;^ another circumstance of 
no minor . importance was the existence of a fine spring of water very near. 
Magnificent in itself, and situated amidst scenes of natural sublimity, this amazing 
structure, when entire, must have had a powerful effect on the minds of the ignorant 
and superstitious Britons ; in aid of which, ceremonies of an august and imposing 
nature would not be wanting. The philosophic traveller feels the propriety of their 
choice, the moment he quits the highway and enters the calm and placid vale, 
which contains the few fragments of this once mighty structure. 

Very inferior in the magnitude of its masses, and in the extent of its 
Ground Plan, but more complex and artificial in its structure is Stokehekoe, a 
vestige of British antiquity much better known than the last, because more obvious 
to the eye of the traveller, being very near seveUd roads that cross that part ot 
Salisbury Plain on which it stands. 

E 
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We are again indebted to the indefiitigable Stukely for the plan and, 
of this celebrated British wwk. For the Ground Plan and ruins of 
Stonebenge, see the Drawings 18 and 19* 
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The ruins of this temple are on a slight elevation of the Plain, about two 
miles Westward of Ambresbury : it consbted of one circle of vast stones, sixty 
cubits in diameter, within this was a concentric circle of smaller stcmes, leaving a 
noble circular promenade of three yards wide, and a circumference of more than one 
hundred yards ; within thb second circle, at a still greater distance, was an ellipsb, 
formed of five Trilithons, that is, a pair of uprights and a cross stone at top: the 
uprights of these were fitnn seventeen to eighteen feet and a half high^ the middle tri- 
lithon, or that fiuthest from the eye, being the hi^^est Within the ellipsis, leaving a 
moderate space between it and the trilithons, was a concentric ellipsis of single stones 
or pillars, about half as hi^ as the trilithons : the pillars forming the concentric circle 
were also half the height of the colonnade which enclosed it : the external uprights 
were bound together by a drcular coping, or corona, of heavy stones, well listened 
together by mortices and tenons : within the adytum, and facing the entrance, was 
a large stone of hard blue marble, sixteen feet long, four broad, and twenty inches 
thick. At the dbtance of sixty cubits from the outer circle was a trench, thirty 
Cubits in width, so that the whole diameter of the temple, from the outside of the 
trench on one »de to the opposite exterior of the trench, was two hundred and 
$9rty cubits. The outer trench or boundary, with which these structures were 
frequently surrounded, seems to have been an imitation of what Moses did at Sinai, 
by the divine command, and possibly repeated on other occasions, and probably 
for the same purpose, viz, that of limiting the . people's approach to these con- 
secrated places : the command to Moses was, '^ set bounds about the mount, and 
sanctify it. ** 



The following detail of the stones which composed this work b from Dr. Stukdy« 

Uprights of the Great Circle .. , • • « .30 

Imposts to ditto 30 

Inner Circle • . • • • ^ 40 

Uprights of the Outer Oval •....•• 10 

Imposts to ditto • « • , 5 

Inner Oval •«.,.« 19 

Altar 1 

Within the Vallam ••*...•.•. 8 

A large Table Stone • • • 1 ^ 

♦The distant Pillar . 1 

There seems to have been another stone by the ) . 
the Vallum^ opposite to the entrance . . 3 

Total 140 Stokzs. 
Comparative view of Abury and Stonehenge. 

Number of Stones at Abury • . 65i 
Pitto at Stonehenge .... 140 

Extent of Abury • • . . . 8750 Cubits 
Ditto of Stonehenge ..... 240 Ditto 
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Th« <fiuftcteri«tic of aU these temples i* a Pfflat at a ilistance, as at Stonehenge, RoU-Right, Ac 

or, la die centM, as at Abury and other idaoet. 



In viewing this assemblage of huge stones, in a place far distant from any 
rocks or quarries of stone, the following questions naturally arise in the mind of 
the spectator : 

Are these masses of real stone, or factitious ? 

If real stone, whence were they brought, and how ? 

By whom; at what time; and for what purpose ? 

Those who suppose these masses to be artificial are ascribing to the 
ancient Britons an art totally incompatible with the state of society among them at 
that early period : that they are indeed real stone is fully evinced by the marks of 
the tool, still remaming on the mortices and tenons by which the work was held 
compactly together : chippings of the stone have also been found in the contiguous 
barrows. That they were brought £rom the Mariborough Grey Weathers is highly 
probable fix)m the very close similarity in the texture of each, which is that of a 
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fine silicious grit. The means used for conveying them to the place of their destina- 
tion, a distance of about fiveand twenty miles, were most hkely, the lever and the roller, 
with the addition of strong ropes, for men or cattie to draw by. With respect to 
the people by whom these works were designed and executed, I have endeavoured 
to prove, firom analogy, that they were the works of emigrants from Palastine and 
their descendants, who, as they increased in number, extended firom the extremities 
of Cornwall, where, it is evident, they first setded, spreading themselves along the 
Southern and Western coasts of the kingdom ; their progress being easily traced 
by the remains of Pillars, Cromlechs, &c. whilst the Eastern side of the country is 

■ 

totally destitute of the least vestige of the kind, fix>m the banks of the Thames to 
those of the Humber. The Phenicians were the earliest, the most skilfiil, and the 
most enterprising navigators in the world : they, at a very early period, explored 
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the Coasts of the Mediterranean Sea and part of the Indian Ocean, and settled 
colonies wherever the country produced any article of profitable commerce. On the 
Coasts of the Mediterranean, two of their earliest settlements, were Utica in Africa, 
and Tartessus or Gades in Spain, now called Cadiz. To the enterprising mariners 
and speculative merchants of this colony, Britain could not remain long unknown, 
and the tin of Cornwall, a metal produced in no other country known or accessible 
to these people, at that time, held out an irresistible temptation to establish a colony 
on the western extremity of Britain. From Britain the Ships of Tarshish conveyed 
this valuable article to the markets of Tyre and Sidon; or probably their voyage was 
shortened by making their settlement at Tartessus, the intermediate depot 

The abundance of these vestiges of Canaanitbh idolatry, and the remains 
of the Phenician language in Cornwall, confirm the assertions of ancient historians, 
that the Phenicians carried on the tin trade with this country centuries before 
any other people participated in it. Mention is made of this metal, as being known 
in Palastine in the days of Moses, as in the following passage, '^ only the gold and 
the silver; the brass, the iron, the tin, apd the lead. ** Numbers xxxi. 22. From 
the metals thus enumerated tin must necessarily be one, for the word brass either 
means copper only or an alloy of copper; if the latter, it was an alloy of tin, for such was 
the ancient brass ; therefore tin is not only noticed singly, but is also implied in the 
word brass : this carries the tin trade as far back as the fifteenth century before Christ. 
Homer, who flourished a thousand years before the Christian era, frequently mentions 
this metal; and the Grecians gave the name of Cassiterides, or the Islands of Tin, to 
the Scilly Isles. There can be no doubt with respect to the Phenician origin of 
most of the ancient erections of stone in Britain; but, with respect to Stonehenge; 
from its more artificial and architectural appeai^ance, some have ascribed it 
to the Romans ; and a late writer positively refers it to the fifth century. To this I 
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would reply; that, in the fifth century, the Christian religion had made considerable 
progress in Britain ; near the close of the second century the great college at 
Bangor was founded; early in the third century the Christian religion was 
patronized by Constantine ; and, in the fifth, Gildas founded hb &mous seminary ; 
it is very improbable then that such a magnificent Pagan structure should have been 
erected at this period. Besides, it has nothing Roman about it but the rude appear- 
anceof a colonnade: its character, notwithstanding this exception, is altogether British, 
it has its dbtantPillar, or Kibla, a constant appendage to th^i British w Druidical tem- 
ple. There is an instance of an intermediatestage, between thecoveredandtheuncover^ 
cd coloimade of these temples in that brought firom Guernsey by General Conway, and 
set up in his park near Henley-on-Thames : this temple consists of the Pillar and 
the Cromlech alternately, whereas Stonehenge exhibits a continuity of Cromlechs 
in its outer circle, and of detached Cromlechs in the trilithons of the oval. ¥ot a 
specimen of the Guernsey temple, see No. 20, 

The time in which Stonehenge and Abury were erected can only be 
approximated to by inference : the works of this kmd that aro the most simple may 
reasonably be referred to the most ancient settlers in Britam; of this description 
are those in Cornwall; but the more complicated afe at such a distance from this 
priiiiaiy settlement, that some ages must have elapsed before the increased popu- 
lation could have extended thus far into the country. 

From the addition of the adytum, or inner temple, at Stonehenge and 
Abury, I am led to conclude that these structures were raised after the building 
of the temple at Jerusalem, in which such a host of Tyrian and Phenician workmen 
was employed; and that these recesses in the British temples had their nrigth io 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Hebrews. The learned Struckford, alluding to thb 
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imitation of the Jews by their idolatrous neighbours, asserts, that ttiere is no men- 
tion made of a covered temple by any respectable ancient writer, prior to the 
ereedon of the Tabernacle of the Israelites in the wilderness ; if so, the imitation 
of this leading feature in the Jewish temple, is highly probable, since it was so well 
known to Hyram's builders. 

m 

m 

In contemplating the lofty and weighty masses of Stonehenge, many 
people conclude that the ancient Britons possessed a knowledge of the mechanical 
powers, or the combination of them, superior to that of the modems ; this can only 
be the conclusion of those who are totally unacquainted with the present state of 
mechanical science in this and the neighbouring countries : the immense mass of 
granite brought over a swampy country to the city of Petersburgh, is a sufficient 
refutation of this opinion. About eight years agp, a gentleman of Salisbury, one of a 
small association of antiquaries, of whom the learned and persevering Sir R. C. Hoare 
may, I believe, be considered a member, very obligingly, drove me to Stonehenge. 
In our way thither he informed that these gentlemen and himself being determined 
to give to the world a practical confutation of this error, agreed to send for a per- 
son from London to survey the spot and give an. estimate of the charge of re-erecting 
three of the fidlen stones, that is, one entire trilithon ; they did so : after duly con* 
sidering the matter, the person applied to, agreed to ifiise the uprights, and replace 
the top stone for*iP3pO ; this, he told me, they were willing to give him, and would 
have done it, but it was necessary to have permission from the lord of the manor, 
(the late Duke of Queensbury,) on applying to him for the purpose, he declined 
^ving his consent by saying, that he thought the whole more picturesque in its' 
present state, and desired that, on that ground, they would excuse him. 

^ We cannot reasonably suppose the Phenician colonists in Britain, and 
thar rude descendants, (bems miners, hunters, or shepherds,) possessed a skill in 
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mechanics, or in any art or science, superior to that which the parent state had 
attained to. 

In the days of Solomon, the Tyrians excelled all other people in arts and 
manufactures: among the arts, in which they were thus pre-eminent, were 
architecture and sculpture ; and, on this account, they were resorted to by the 
neighbouring nations; but that they were very deficient in mechanical skill, is 
suflSciently obvious from the prodigious number of Hyram's people that were em- 
ployed in erecting the temple at Jerusalem, and it is neither impossible nor im« 
probable, that some of these very workmen and overseers might come over to the 
assistance of the British priests, in the erection of their magnificent temples of 
Abury and Stonehenge. The stones employed in building Solomon's house at 
Tadmor, in the Wilderness, are spoken of as being large or costly, stones of eight 
cubits, and stones of ten cubits high : the largest stones of Abury are nine cubits 
high, and about the same width ; some of those of Stonehengp are from eight to 
ten cubits high, but narrow. The two famous pillars of brass at the porch of the 
temple, were each eighteen cubits high, by four cubits diameter, but then they 
undoubtedly were hollow. 

When Solomon numbered the strangers, that is, the Tyrians, that were in Jerusalezn, 

while the Temple was building, they were found to be 

70,000 Bearers of burthens 
80,000 Hewers in the mountains 
3,600 Ovci-scers of the work 



Total 153,600 



A number which can only be accounted for by a deficiency in mechanical scknce, 
which made it necessary to resort to physical power chiefly. 
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The stones- of Aburv and Stonebenge, being brought pretty near to the 
place of destination, th6 erection of them would be much facilitated by & simple 
process, and one with which the Britons were familiar ; a bank, or platform of 
earth, about nine or ten feet high, with an inclined plane of very easy ascent migdt be 
made of earth and chalk, up this the stones might be partly drawn, and partly im- 
pelled by levers, till each stone, being forced beyond its balance, slid easily into 
the cell in the chalk prepared for it. • • 



respect to the use of these erections ; . they were, doubtless, the 
places of general rendezvous for the performance of their religious rites, for judging 
the people and for exercising the native students, as well as those of other coun- 
tries, in the reli^n and learning of the British priests. Jt was the practice of 
Samuel to go once every year to the places of convention, marked by the conse- 
crated Stones of Memorial ; that is,^ to Mizpeh, where he himself had erected the 
pillar which he called Ebeneaser, to Gilgal, and to Bethel, to sacrifice unto the Lord, 
and to judge the people. To judge the people was one of the solemn duties of the 
DruidSy at their general conventions, as well as to perform their saoed rites; 
the Dniida of Gaol were instructed in Britain.* As worshippers of the sun, 
the times of the grand conventional meetings were regulated by the primary divisions 
of the ecKptic totp solstices and equinoxes : the distant stone Pillar^ when viewed 
from Ibe centre of the temple, directed the eye to that point of the horizon in which 
tliesia lose at the time of the summer solstice; three other stonesi lying in the trench 
of StoaehflOgeb directed the eye of the central observer to the rising and setting of the 
sun at the time of the mater solstice, and to its setting in the summer : thus fiir 
these British structures were astronomical, and, with the exception of what I have 
already noticed, I bdieve they were no further so. 
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" The Barda and Druids, says a Wdch writer, had, before letters were 
known, reduced the art of memoiy to a well-regulated system : Song was one of the 
methods of giving permanency and accuracy to oral tradition. Songs skilfully com* 
posed, on interesting subjects, were learned with avidi^, they soon became popular, 
and could be transmitted firom person to person, and from place to place, throu^ a 
su€Cession of ages, without the help of letters. 



• • 



" Long details and diffuse declamations are ill adapted to the memoiy, for 
this reason, in addition to Song, the Bards invented a variety of aphoristical forms : 
these were easily learned and easily rememembered ; it became necessary therefore 
to adhere to this form invariably in matters of instruction. Every new production 
of this kind, whether aphorism or didactic song, was laid before the grand meetings 
of the equinoxes and solstices ; if admitted at a first meeting, it was recrasidered tft a 
second ; if then approved, it was again brought forward at a third meeting, and bemg 
approved of there, it was then confirmed, or else referred to the triennial supreme con- 
vention, where all tiiat had been confirmed at the provincial meetings were recited, and 
the disciples* that were attending from every province, were engaged to learn them,that 
so they might be as widely difiiised as possible: they were also recited, at least 
annually at every convention in Britain. This being the invariablecustom, it was im- 
possible for perversion or interpolation to take place: thus, these wdl regulated tra- 
ditional verses and maxims were superior to writings, which were under no such 
restrictions; and were a better gqardian of truth than letters ever were before 
printing was invented, excepting the instance of the Sacred Writings, which^ indeed, 
were guarded with no less jealous care than the British oral tradition." 

The usual form of the Bardic aphorism W9S that which is termed the 
triad, that is, a form in which tiie matter to be communicated has three distinct parte. 
A few specimens will be sufficient to illustrate this species of composition. 
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With these spednMns, and a few brief obMrvations on them, I shall 
conclude the present Lecture. 



Sfffiiftloii Of y^ctftttl tf ftiituf^ 



The three primary and indispensable requisites of Poetical Genius. 

An eye that can see nature 

A heart that can feel nature 

A lesolutioo that dares to follow nature 

On the principal intention of Poetry, the Bards had the following aphorbm; 

The three final designs of Poetry are 

Accumulation of goodness; 
Enlargement of understanding; and 
Increase of delist. 

The three excellencies of Poetry are 

The true and the wonderfol united; 
Beauty and wisdom united; 
Art and nature united. 

We will conclude with one instance of that which is termed, a moral triad : 

The three great laws of « man^s actions are 

^hat he forbids mother; 

What he requires from another; 

What he cares not how it is done by another. 



By this aphoristic farm and 01^ tniitni, iwancarriad back tathe early 
practice of the Eastern people; for we find it among the Arabians; aa in the 
following instance ; and also, that their laws were compriBed io oral verses. 

« 

God, say tbey, kith fgrnkfrnr Ai^gs to the Arabians ; 

Teitts instead of houses ; 
TuBBAKS instead of diadems; 
S woBM instead of intrenchments ; 
Poems instead of written laws. 

This aphoristic form runs tiirough the whole of Soloman's Proverbs, with 
this difference, tiiat, with tho exception of a few aphorisms of four members, they 
are chiefly biads, or apotfa^gpns of two parts ; as 

A firiend loveth atall times: 
A brother is bom for adversity. 

A righteous man regsideth the life of his beast; 
The tender mercies of the wicked are crud. 

The Songs of the Bards have their proto^rpes in the Songs of Moses, 
Miriam, Baruch, Deborah, kc. Thus the Aphorisms^ the Didactic verses, the 
Heroic poems, and the Funeral lamentati(His of the Britons, are more prc^ieriy to be 
referred to patriarchal origin, derived to them through the medium of the 
Canaanitish merchants, than ascribed to the ards as thdr invention : in short, 
every thing that we can ^rther from our own ohservationof the vestiges of pri* 
meval Britain, or can learn firom ancient writers, tends to identify the British priests 
and the superstitions they practiced, with the Baalitish priests of Palestine, and 
their superstitions. 

In our next Lecture on the Sqpulchres and other earth-works of the 
ancient Britons, we shall have abundance of collateral evidence in support of this 
assertion. 
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LECTURE II. 



I 



IN the preceding Lecture our attention was chiefly directed to the 
Pillars, Altars, and Temples of the Ancient Pagan Britons. We particularly noticed 
their analogy to the unhewn Pillars and Altars of Palestine in the first ages of the 
world; and derived their origin, in this country, from the Phenicians^ who traded 
hither for tin; and from the circumstance of tin's being known in Palestine as early 
as the days of Moses we inferred, that the trading intercourse between Britain and 

Phenicea must have existed, at least, 1500 years prior to the Christian sera; con- \ 

sequentiy, tiiat some of the earliest of these British structures are between three and 
four thousand years old. 

We are now to enquire what further evidences of this early intercourse 
between Britain and Palestine are to be derived from those various Earth-works, 
which I noticed as forming the second class of the existing vestiges of primeval 
Britain. These works consist of certain deep furrows and terraces formed on the 
declivities of all the uncultivated hills in this country, known universally by the 
name of Links, or Linchets ; the Camps or intrenched hills ; and those beautiful 
conical mounds which are sometimes called by the Latin name Tumuli, but more 
frequently by the oriental term— *i}arratr<f. 
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The face or general appearance of a country, in every part of the world, 
may be considered as a faithful index of the state of that country with regard to 
civilization and refinement That portion of the earth which was occupied by the 
pastoral and itinerant tribes of mankind in the earliest times, would present a very 
different appearance to that which it exhibited in after ages, in consequence of the 
attention and industry of a more settied and enlightened population. The wandering 
Celts and Scythians, who, with their families, removed from place to place, to seek 
fresh pasturage for their flocks, would leave no vestiges behmd them, by which 
their course could be traced in after ages, except their sepulchres : these consisted 
of the turf-clad mound; and remain to this day, in some of the most obscure and 
desert parts of the world, the only memorials that these now dreary solitudes, were 
ever trodden by the foot of man. But the places that have been occupied by a race 
of more sedentary, and consequently more refined habits, are distinguished by the 
vestiges of buildings; particularly of such as were erected for the purposes of 
reli^on ; by these, the degree of civilization to which the people had attdned is 
clearly indicated;- and the several stages of their progress in refinement are 
distinctly marked by the gradatory advancement of their public works, from that 
rude and massy grandeur which characterized the subjects of the preceding Lecture, 
to the superb and richly-sculptured edifices which will be tiie subject of our con- 
cluding one. There are few countries, if any, in which these progressive transitions, 
from rudeness to refinement, are so accurately marked by the numerous vestiges of 
each succeeding period as in Britain. 

The Earth-works, which we have now to treat of, are principally of the 
three following kinds ; 

LiNCHETs; Camps; and Barrows. 
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LivCHETS^ or Links, are certain lines, furrows, and terraces, formed on 
the declivities of the hills in almost every part of this kingclom, exhibiting a 
striking appearance at a very considerable distance. Some of these works are of a 
form so indefinite and irregular as to set all conjecture respecting them at defiance ; 
others are of a structure far more artificial and regular, consisting of a series of 
terraces ranged above each other. See Drawing, No. 2, 

It has been asserted by some writers, that these terraces were constructed 

for the purpose of agriculture, but more particularly for the cultivation of the vine, 

which historians inform us once flourished in this country. On this I would remark, 

first, that for the common purposes of agriculture the constructing of these terraces 

was a very unnecessary expence of time and labour ; secondly, that as they are as 

often situated in aspects that are unfavourable, as in those that are favourable to 

vegetation, (being frequently exposed, elevated and unsheltered,'to the chilling blasts 

of our coldest winds,) they were ill-adapted to the culture of the warmth*loving vine. 

It appears to me far more probable that these linchets were of military designation; 

an opinion in which I was confirmed by the following circumstance* When at 

Brightx)n, about three years ago, as I was standing on the edge of the celebrated Dike 

near that place, two gentlemra, whom I afterwards perceived were of the ajrmy, 

viewing the deep ravine at the entrance of this ancient camp, observed that 

nature had done wonders in that place, I replied that nature and art, together, had 

certainly done wonders there. They immediately asked what I meant by art ? I then 

directed their attention to the evidentiy artificial exactness of the angle of declivity 

and the corresponding contours of the opposite sides of the ravine — to the trench 

which encompassed the hill on which we were standing; — and to the Linchets on the 

hill opposite. They then exclaimed, you are ri^t : here is the scarp; and those works 

on the opposite hill are the counterscarp. 

G 2 
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I have attentively considered the structure of many of these Linchets, but 
none have excited my admiration more than a series of them formed on the 
declivity of a hill near Leighton Buzzard, on the side which is opposite to the 
Chiltern Hills. They commence at the base of the hill and ascend to its summit, 
forming a complete series of lofty and ample terraces. I found it very difficult to 
ascend from one to another of these, each of them being very steep, and about 1 5 
feet high : the width of each terrace is about the sahie dimenstOBs. From the 
commodiousness of these platforms, from an elevation in the middle of i them, and 
from certain inclined planes by which they were connected with each other, I have 
been lead to infer, that these terraces were stations for the military cars of the 
Britons ; and that by rapidly traversing them, the approach to the top of the hill 
was effectually guarded . Caesar informs us, that the Britons were so expert in the 
use of the military car^ that they could turn or stop them at pleasure, even while 
driving at full speed, and on the declivities of the hills : from this accosnt of 
Caesar's it is plain that the Britons did drive their chariots on the declivities of the 
hills ; but how expert soever the British charioteers might be^ it was impossible for 
them to overcome the laws of gravity; by driving swiftly they might keep the 
chariot from rolling down the steep side of the hill, but any attempt to stop, or to turn 
it must have been attended with destruction to the carriage, the horses, and the driver ; 
but they might traverse the terraces at their pleasure, and stop or turn on them, as 
occasion required, with perfect safety : they might also ascend or descend by the 
help of the inclined planes which connect one teitace with another. From these 
remarks of Caesar's, I think we may fairly infer that the Britons, or at least 
a portion of the population of Britain, differed very materially in some of their 
customs and habits from the Celtic inhabitants of the continent ; for if the military 
car had been in use in Gaul, Caesar would have noticed it in the very circum- 
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stantial account which he has given of his campaignd in that country ; but he is silent 
on this subject, till narrating his atchievements in Britain : he then notices the car 
in terms which bespeak his admiration of its novelty. Tacitus indeed mentions 
them in his Moribus Germanorun), (Manners of the Germans) but he has evidently 
confounded Britain with the continent in the information which he drew from 
Caesar's Commentaries. 

In these military cars, we have another proof of an early intercourse sub- 
sisting between the Britons and some of the nations among whom this species of 
warfare was practised. The Egyptians pursued the Israelites viith 600 chariots ; 
the enemies of King David brought 32,000 of them into the field : Xenophon 
notices 100 currus falcati, or chariots armed with scythes, as employed in the army 
of Cyrus ; and an equal number in that of his ally Abradates : he attributes the 
origin of the car to the Egyptians, Trojans and Lybians. In Homer's time, the 
military car was in great request among the Grecians, and the poet is never more 
animated than when describing the elegance and splendour of the car, the high spirit 
and activity of the steeds, or the skill and dexterity of the drivers. Nor is the Gaelic 
bard less enthusiastic on this subject. Homer thus describes the car of Juno ; 



'' And now heav'ns empress calls her blazing car:- 
At her command rush forth the steeds divine. 
Rich with immortal gold their trappings shine ; 
Bright Hebe waits ! by Hebe, ever young. 
The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung | 
On the bright axle turns the bidden wheel 
Of sounding brass ; the polished axle^ steel ; 
Eight brazen spokes in radiant order flame. 
The circles gold, of ancorrupted frame. 
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Such as the heavens produce ! and, round the gold, 
Two brazen rings, of work divine, were roU'd : 
The bossy naves of solid silver shone ; 
Braces of gold suspend the moving throne : 
The car behind an arching figure bore: 
The bending concave formed an arch before. 
Silver the beam ; the extended yoke was gold ; 
And golden reins the immortal coursers hold*" 

Iliad, Book 5, 885. 

Ossian's description of the the Celtic car is given with no less enthusiasm 
and poetic ardour : 

** The car of war, " says he, ^' comes on like tlie flame of death, the rapid 
" car of CuthulUn, the noble son of Semo. It bmd^ behind like a wave near the 
" shore, like the sun-streaked mist of the heath : of polished yew is its beam : its 
^^ seat is of the smoothest bone : the sides are replenished with spears : the bottom 
** is the footstool of heroes. Thin thongs, studded with gems, bend on the stately 
*^ necks of the steeds ; the steeds that like wreaths of mist fly over the streamy vales. 
'^ The wildness of deer is in their course ; the strength of eagles descending on their 
'^ prey : their noise is as the blast of winter on the sides of the snow-headed 
'* Gormal :-*within the car is seen the Chief, the strong-armed son of the sword — 
** the hero's name is Cuthulfin, the noble son of Semo.** 

Hie car-borne chief is an epithet that frequently occurs in these Celtic poems. 



Several passages in the Iliad accord so perfectly with the description 
which Csesar gives of the British charioteer thut ive cannot wholly omit them. Of 
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thesCi the fcdlowing are remarkable for their close resemblance to the expressions 
of Caroar. The Grecian wanior thus addresses his companion : 

'* Now mount my seat, and, from the chariot's height, 
Obs^Fe my father's ateeds, renown'd in fight i 
Practised alike to turn — ^to stop— to chase — 
To dare the shock, and urge the rapid race.'' 

The following passage is still more to our purpose ; 

^' I know to shijft my ground, remouni my car, 
Tiini— Kiharge^-and answer all the calls of wiur/' 

Caesar says, the Britons quitted and resumed their chariots at pleasure ; 
and thus by occasionally fighting ei^r on foot, or in their chariots, combined the 
firmness of the infantry with the eeleri^ of the cavalry. 

We now turn our attention to the Camps of the Ancient Britons. These 
are diffuse(l|over all the uncultivated hills of this country, and remain as specimens 
t>f the stroBgbolds and fortresses in the mountains so frequently mentioned in tfie 
sacred writings. The Britons displayed much skill in the choice of their military 
statioM; fyr they are for the most part difficult of access fix>m the steepness of the 
hills on which they are formed. This difficulty they greatly increased by the 
most aimple and natural means. In the Drawing, No. S, it is obvious, that an 
army collected on the summit of the hill, must have a very great advantage 
over assailants toiling up the steep declivity ; but thb advantage to the 
assailed, and disadvantage to their enemies, would be considerably increased by the 
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simple operation of sinking a deep trench round the summit of the hill, and raising 
a lofty bank with the earth which tliey dugout: this would form at once an obstacle 
to the one and a protection to the other. This line of defence was rendered still 
more complete by driving strong stakes into the bank, and interlacing them with 
thick wands, after the manner of our hurdles. See Drawing No, 4. This is tbb 
most ancient species of rampart : it existed ages before the use of mural 
fortification, and is another proof of the high antiquity of the primeval Britons* 
The Romans had recourse to this mode of defence in their temporary encamp- 
ments, but used works of stone when they had time and opportunity for it Amongst 
the most perfect and noble specimens of the ancient British Camp may be ranked 
those of Maiden Castle, Dorsetshire ; Old Sarum, South Wilts ; Mole Arthur, on 
the Malvern Hills ; and Caer-Craddock, in Shropshire, supposed to have been the 
Camp of the brave but unfortunate Caractacus. On the summit of one of the 
Wittenham hills, near Dorchester in Oxfordstiire, is an excellent specimen of the 
single-trenched Camp : it is one of the most commanding and conspicuous stations 
in the whole county. 

The appellation of Roman and Danish is frequently and indiscriminately 
given to these ancient camps. I believe the fact is, that most of them were formed 
by the Britons, and subsequently occupied by the Romans, the Daned, and even the 
armies of more recent date ; for cannon balls and pieces of modem armour have 
been found in or near them. The following observations may assist us in discri- 
minating between the British and Roman fortress : the latter are, I believe invariably, 
on comparatively low ground, near a river, and of a quadrangular figure.; on 
the contrary, the British Camps were formed on the. tops of hills, and assumed the 
figure of the hill. It is in the vicinity of these rectangular camps that the urns of 
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baked clay and Roman coins are found. In the Hill-camps, coins very rarely 
occurj and the urns that are dug up are of unbunit clay. When the Romans had 
completely established themselves in Britain, they erected regular castles of solid 
masonry : sometimes they built the walls of their fortresses on the banks of the 
British trenches. In the midst of the British Camp a lofty mound was 
generally raised, as at Old Sarum ; Tottenhoe in Bedfordshire ; and many other 
places. On these the Keep, or chief building of the modem baronial castie^ was 
frequently erected ; as at Launceston, and elsewhere. See Drawings No. 5 and 6. 
In the Drawing, No. 5 are exhibited the ancient British £arth*works ; in No. 6, 
the Norman works of defence raised on the banks and mound of the former. 
But these enclosures of the Ancient Britons are not to be considered as 
purely of military designation : they were their Toons, or places of residence : into 
these they drove their flocks, and retired with their families for security during the 
night 

The TuKULi, or Barrows, are very elegantiy turned mounds, differing 
in form and magnitude: tiie principal varieties are 

The Clonical Barrow See Drawing No. 8 

The Bowl Barrow and) 

TheBeUB«n,w } * ' * See Drawing No. 9 

The Arch*Druid's Barrow • • • See Drawing No. 10 

The Long Barrow and ) 

ThePondBanow S ' ' ' SeeDmwingNo.il 
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Of the above-mentioned, the Conical form is the most frequent. With 
respect to the Barrows denominated Druidicai, this name is ^yen in consequence 
of finding in Barrows of this kind an instrumeut, which some have imagined to be 
the celt; but others have conjectured, with more probability, that this which tfaey 
call the celt, was indeed a nussile weapon ; if so, the propriety of giving thb epithet 
to such Barrows as those exhibited in No. 10 ceases. 

The general opinion respecting these beautiful mounds is, that they were 
the Umhs of the iUustdous dead. I shall first consider them in this capacity, and 
then present them to your notice in an entirely novel point of view. 

The very remote antiquity of these mounds is evident from the universal 
ignorance that prevails respecting the time of their being formed, and the person 
for whom they were erected. In all ages, a desire appears to have prevailed^ that 
some memorial should remain of those to whom the survivors were attached by 
kindred, or the endearing ties of friendship ; nor was ihe mind of the dying person 
wholly indifferent to this matter. The poet Gray expresses himself very beautifully 
in his appeal to this universal feeling ; 

'^ For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 
This pleasing, auxious being e'er resign'd ? 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Ncrr cast <kie longing, lingering look behind. ** 

If there exists such a feeling as this in the breasts of those to whom 
" life and inmiortality have been brought to light by the Gospel, " how much more 
forcibly must it have operated in the minds of the heathen, the wisest of whom 
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rather hoped for than fully believed in the immortality of the soul. To mark the 
spot which contained the revered deposite, and to perpetuate the remembrance of 
the departed friend^ no memorial could possibly be devised so durable as these 
mounds of earth, as the test of unnumbered ages has fully proved : nature herself 
seems to have taken them under her own immediate care : she annually renews 
their protecting covering and preserves them in unfading verdure, so that they 
remain as perfect as they were the first day they were formed, while every thing of 
mere human art and labour, lies prostrated in ruins around them ; witness the 
massy pillars of Stonehenge, and other similar structures. With regard to the high 
antiquity of these sepulchral mounds : Homer speaks so doubtfully of one of them, 
as to induce us to conclude^ that, even in his days, there were Barrows that 
had existed time immemorial ; 

« 
*^ Some tomb, perhaps, of old« the dead to grace. 

Or then, ae now, the limits of a race.'' 

Travellers pretend to identify some of the Tumuli of the Grecian heroes, 
but| I thinki not very satis&ctorily. The only circumstantial account of any 
ancient Barrow that has come to my knowledge, is that which Herodotus gives of 
the tomb of AUyattes, the &ther of King Croesus. He informs us, that it was 
erected on the border of the Lake Gy^us, the burial place of the kings of Lydia, 
that it v(BS a large conical mound, 200 feet hi^, surrounded by many others of a 
similar form, that looked like hills at a distance, but that this hill was greatly pre- 
eminent. In the prawing No. 8, this Barrow, Silbucy Hillj^^ mid a Barrow in 
Kensington Gardens are exhibited for the purpose of comparing th^ largest in this 
country, with that which is esteemed the largest in the world. Iq the frontispiece, 
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tJie Great Pyramid of Geza is made the standard of compaiisoni to which tlie tomb 
of Allyattes and Silbury Hill are referred : the cross of St. Paul's and the top of 
the Monument are also introduced for the same purpose. The Lydian Barrow was 
erected 562 years before the Christian era, that is, SS8 1 years ago. There is one 
Barrow in our own country, to which, from a particular circumstance, we are enabled 
to assign the lowest degree of antiquity. On the range of hills South of Kennet, 
near Marlborough, there is a Roman road, which runs in a right line nearly 
parallel to the Old Wansdyke : this road, on its approach to an ancient Barrow, is 
carried round it, and then its rectilinear course is resumed. This incontestibly 
proves the priority of the Barrow, and as the road was in all probability not con- 
structed later than the third century, leaves 1 500 years for the lowest degree of 
antiquity assignable to this mound : of how much higher antiquity it may in reality 
be, cannot now be ascertained. It is one of many others that are scattered ov6r these 
hills, and ai*e, at least, coeval with the Wansdyke, if not ages anterior to it The 
contents of a Barrow thus circumstanced must be very important, as a standard to 
which the sepulchral indiciae of other Barrows might be referred, in order, in some 
degree, to determine the time in which they were deposited. In crossing this range 
I observed one Barrow with a rude stone pitched at the base of it, similar to that 
at Brighton, noticed in the former Lecture. 

It seems as if the early Saxon converts to Christianity had frequently 
buried their dead in these sepulchral mounds, for an edict was published in the year 
987, that no Saxon should be buried in the Tumuli of the Pagans, but b the 
cemeteries of the churches : to this practice is to be attributed the subsequent 
interments met with in the Barrows, acircumstance which sometimes serves to 
embarrass the curious investigator. 
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Near an uld single-trenched Camp at the South West comer of Wimbledon 
Common, is a very small flat Barrow cut into the form of a cross: I don't know 
that it has been noticed by any writer. In an old History of England this Camp 
is called Bensbury. 

Next to the high antiquity, is the universality of tliese mounds. They 

occur in every quarter of the globe. The learned author of the History of Virginia, 

besides several of less importance, notices one very large Barrow in his o^-n 

neighbourhood, and one of the Cairn kind on the ridge called the Blue Mountains. 

The formation of this Barrow differed, in some respects, from any other that we 

have an account of; for it consisted of a thick layer of earth, on which was laid, 

promiscuously, a layer of Ijones of various animals, as well as human, then a layer 

of earth, and again another layer of bones, and so on, stratum super stratum, till 

the whole Conical mound was formed. The same author relates an interesting 

anecdote of a party of Indians, who once came through the woods directly to this 

mound, without making any enquiry, and who, having staid near it for some time, 

^exhibiting expressions of sorrow, returned to the high road, from which they had 

deviated five or six miles purposely to pay this visit : it is much to be regretted 

that no enquiry was made respecting their knowledge of this Barrow : a clear and 

distinct account, if it had been obtained, would have been highly . important to the 

historian and topographer; on the other hand, a vague and obscure tradition would 

have evinced the remote antiquity of this and similar erections in America. By 

tiiis visit it is pretty clear tiiat these American mounds were the works of the 

natives; and proves that this part of the population of America consisted of emigrants 

from some country in which this mode of burial was practised. A wide field for 

curious speculation is thus opened to us. 
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The British custom of rabing a mound over the departed hero, or person 
if eminence, shows that the ancient inhabitants of this island had an intereoune 
with the Grecians. This is supported by the testimony of ancient writers, who assort 
that above a thousand years before the Christian era, that people, in conjunctioD 
with the Phenicians, traded to Britain for tin, and the country was called by them 
Cassiterides or the islands of Tin ; this metal was certainly well Icnown to the Grecians 
in the days of Homer, for the uienuon of it occurs repeatedly in the Iliad. Not 
only the external form of the sepulchre, but the internal contents of such (is have 
been explored, strongly indicate a similarity between the British and the Grecian 
mode of burial, as we find the latter described by Uomer; particularly in the funeral 
of Patroclus, as performed by the Greeks, and that of Hector by the Trojans. A 
large pile of wood was constructed, and the body of the deceased laid thereont 
together with his favourite horse and do^ which were killed for that purpose : 
after the pile had burned for several days, till it was nearly consumed, Uiey quenched 
the few remaining flames that still hovered about it witha dark-ooloured wine : it 
was then the exclusive duty of the relatives and most intimate friends of the 
deceased to collect the ashes and deposit them in an urn : they then [riaced the urn 
upon the ground, and raised a Conical, hill of earth over it : 

<^ His snowy bones his friends and brothers place. 
With tears collected, in a golden vase ; 
The golden vase bi purple palls they roird, 
Of choicest tes^re and inwroaght with gold ; 
Last, o^er the urn the sacred earth they spread, 
And nused a Tomb, memorial of the dead. " 

Iliad, b. 24, 1. 1003. 

Arms and various other things were deposited with the urn, under the 
impression that what had been useful to the deceased in this life would be so in Iris 
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new state of existence. The poor Britons also burned the bodies of their dead, 
and having reduced them to ashes, deposited their remains in an urn, not of gold, 
but of unbumt clay and rudely formed, as we shall find when we come to treat of 
the contents of the British Barrows. 

I have often been at a loss to account for Cremation ; the hill sepulchre 
also appears to be of too remote antiquity to admit of being traced to its 
origin. With respect to the latter, there are two passages in Sacred Writ, which lead 
us to conclude that hill burial is intended by the writer ; '' And they buried him 
(Joshua) in the border of his inheritance, on Timnath-Serah, which is in Mount 
Ephraim, on the North side of the hill of Gaash ; " The hill of Gaash probably 
means the Tumulus or sepulchre of Gaash: had the sacred historian meant a hill, in the 
common acceptation of the word, I think he would have written, ^ the hill Gaash ', 
and not of Gaash. Joshua c. xxx, v. S4. Again, ^^ and Eleazar, the son of Aaron, 
died ; and they buried him IN a hill that pertained to Phineas his son, which was 
given him in Mount Ephraim." Joshua c. xxxiii. v. 24. It seems, from the pre- 
ceding passages, that Mount Ephraim was divided into sepulchral inheritances, and, 
like the British downs, suffused with scattered Tumuli, of which number were the 
hill or Tumulus of Gaash, and the Tumulus' of Phineas, which are thus incidentally 
brought to our notice. Even the cave-sepulchre of Macphelah, in the field of 
Hephron, might be sunk in the earth and distingubhed by a Tumulus raised over 
it : something very analogpus to this frequently occurs among the British Barrows, 
which often cover a cist or cave sunk in the chalk for the reception of the entire 
corps. Through the kindness of the Rector of Cammerton, near Bath, in the year 
1818, I was gratified with the sight of a very curious Tumulus which he had 
recently opened, and to which he conducted me. Under a Barrow of moderate size 
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was a large chamber or cave of an oblong figure, formed by walls of rude 
uncemcnted stones ; it appeared that the entrance was by a similar wall of loose 
stones^ which was occasionally removed to admit a new interment and then made 
up agfdn ; the entrance was rather descending. Similar Barrows occur in the deserts 
of Tartary and other parts of the East, which gave probability to this conjecture, 
respecting the cave sepulchres of the Jewish patriarchs. 

With respect to Cremation, or the burning of the dead bodies, unless the 
following passage has some reference to it I know not of any allusion to this practice 
in all the Sacred Writings ; ^^ And they buried him (Manasseh) in his own sepulchres 
** which he had made for himself in the city of David ; and laid him in the bed, 
"which was filled with odours and divers kinds of spices, prepared by the 
'^ apothecaries' art, and they made a very great burning far him;^ II Chron. 
c. xvi. V. 14. I have sometimes thought, that the Phenicians and other idolatrous 
nations of Palestine, believing that human burnt ofierings were acceptable to their 
chief deity Moloch, might conclude that they were performing an act highly pleasing 
to him, in burning the bodies of their deceased friends and relations ; another, and 
pa*haps more probable' origm of this custom, might be that of necessity, which is 
the fruitful mother of invention. To sleep with their Others— to be deposited in 
the tomb of tbeir ancestors — ^was^ in primeval times, an object of anxious solicitude ; 
of thb there are numerous instances in the Bible : I will cite but two or three, and 
those briefly. 

Jacob, on his death-bed, commanded his sons to remove his body fix>m 
Egypt, when they should leave that country ; ''Bury me,** said he '' with my fathers^ 
'' in the cave that is in the field of Macphelah ; there they buried Abraham and 
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Sarah his wife, there they buried, Isaac and Rebecca his wife, and there I buried 
Leah.** Gen. c. xlix. v. 31. Joseph laid the same injunction on his sons. 
Gen. c. xzvi. y. 50. Barzillai, rejecting the kind invitation of King David on account 
of his great age, which disqualified him for enjoying the munificence of his royal 
master, centres all his wishes in this modest request, ^^ Let thy servant, I pray thee, 
^* turn back again, that I may die in mine own city, and be buried by the grave of 
" «»y father and of my mother'' II Sam. c. xix. v. 37- The removal of a 
corpse, years after its decease, might be performed with little or no inconvenience, 
especially when it had been carefully embalmed, as was the practice in Egypt : but 
the hero who fell in a foreign land, covered with wounds and surrounded with foes, 
could not have the advantage of this process ; yet the same ardent desire pervaded 
his breast : to be buried in the sepulchre of his fathers, would be the wish imparted 
to his faithful comrades with his expiring breath. To remove the entire body, under 
these circumstances, would seldom, if ever, be practicable ; but by burning it to ashes, 
it would not only be reduced into a smaller compass, but infto a state not liable to 
putrefaction. This seems the probable origin of Cremation. 

We must not altogether omit nodcing the very great importance, which 
the ancient Pagans attached to the rites of sepulture. They firmly believed that the 
spirit of the deceased had no ;est till these rites were duly performed. Homer 
introduces the ghost of Patroclus as appearing to Achilles while sleeping on the sea 
shore,, and thus upbraiding him ; 

'^ And sleeps Achilles ? thus the phantom said, 
Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead ? 
Living, I seemM bis dearest tend'rest care, 
But now forgot, I wander in the air; 

I 
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Let my pale corse the rites of burial know. 
And give me eutrance in the shades below ; 
Till then, the spirit finds no resting place, 
fiat here and there unbodied spectres chase/* 

Iliad, b. 23, 1. 83. 

How this consideration heightens the savage malignity of Achilles towards 
the expiring Hector, whom, having mortally wounded, he thus insults ; 

'^ At last is Hector stretched upon the plain. 
Who feared no vengeance for Patroclus slain ! 
Peaceful he sleeps, with all our rites adortCdy 
For ever honoured, and for ever mourned j 
Whilst, cast to all the rage of hostile power. 
Thee, birds shall mangle and the dogs devour.*^ 

See the continuation, Iliad, b. 2S, 1. 415 to 444. 

We now turn to the contents of the British Barrows. For a very circum- 
stantial and accurate description of these, we are principally indebted to 
Sir R, C. Hoare, and the Rev. J. Douglas, of Preston, near Brighton ; to the first 
of these gentlemen, for his learned and highly interesting work entitled ' Ancient 
Wiltshire'; to the latter, for his ' Nenia Britannica ',. &n excellent performance, 
the value of which is considerably augmented by its present scarcity. The former 
of these works contains numerous and splendid engravings of the various articles 
found in the Barrows of Wiltshire; the latter, very faithful and striking re- 
presentations of such as the author obtained by his researches in Kent and Sussex : 
from each of these I have selected the few specimens that were necessary for my 
present purpose. 
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Some of these sepulchral deposits indicate the warrior ; some the priest ; 
some the illustrious female ; others, the magician or the sorceress. Comprising 
armour, rings, plates and pendent ornaments of gold, bracelets, tweezers and 
implements of unknown use ; amber and other beads ; glass cups, and other vessels 
of glass ; fibulae and clasps of metal ; some of them very neatly chased, studded with 
stones, enamelled, and gilt ; the horns and bones of animals ; various articles 
supposed to have been implements of magic; amulets to defend the dead from 
the power of incantations. These are most of them deposited with the ashes of 
the deceased, in urns of rude workmanship and unburnt : the latter clearly indicate 
the very low state of the common arts of civilized life among the Britons at the 
period of these interments, while the other as clearly demonstrate their intercourse 
• with a people skilled in the arts peculiar to polished society, and whose commercial 
habits led them to visit remote countries for the sake of carrying on a. traffic with 
the inhabitants. We have already fixed upon the Pbenicians as the people who 
began this trading intercourse with the Britons ; Tin being the principal, if not the 
sole article of this commerce. As the Tyrians were the first, and the most adven- 
turous navigators, so were they the earliest and most expert artizans in every species 
of manufacture : we need only refer to the book of Kings to learn to what 
pre-eminence in the arts the Tyrians had arrived at a very early period. 
Solomon having sent to Hyram, king of Tyre, for persons of skill to assist in building 
the Temple. The king sent him numerous workmen, and with them, a 
person named Hiram, who was the son of a widow of the tribe of Naphthali, who 
had married a Tyrian. This person was a most ingenious artist in works of brass, 
as appears from the stupendous and splendid works which he executed while in the 
service of king Solomon First he cast two pillars of brass, each 1 8 cubits high, 
a line of IS cubits was the girt of each. If we take the cubit at 1 foot 10 inches, 

IS 
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The height of each pillar was ... 33 feet 

The circumference SS 

The diameter 7 

They were hollow, but still they were vast massy pillars, and such 
specimens of the founders* art as we do not often meet with, even in the present 
day. The capitals to these columns were of molten brass, each 

Five cubits high 9 feet S inches 

They were richly ornamented with net-work, wreaths of cbam-wcHrk, 
and pomegranates. He also cast a large vessel of brass that was 10 cubUs in 
diameter, measured firom the outer edges of the brim ; and 5 cubits in height 

The diameter, 10 cubits 18 feet 4 inches 

The height, 5 cubits 9 2 

Under the brim there were two rows of knops, consisting of 300 in each 
row, being 10 to each cubit, that is, £ inches and 2-lOths each. The rim of this 
immense vessel was ornamented with lilies, under which was this double row of 
knops or beads, all formed in the mould and cast with the vessel. The thickness 
was only a hand-breadth, which is a proof of the dexterity of the founder. This 
noble bath was supported by 1£ oxen, all of molten brass. Besides hb being so 
able a founder, we are informed that Hiram was skilful to work in gold and silver ; 
in iron, in stone, and in timber; in purple, in blue, in fine linen, and in crimson ; and 
in every branch of engraving. It appears that he also excelled in designing, and was 
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a person every way suitable to superintend the magnificent structure that Solonion 
was preparing to erect. II Cliron. c. ii. v. 1 3. Many of the sculptures of this 
temple were enriched with gilding, for this is evidently implied in the words ' overlaid 
with gold,.' for unless the gold had been reduced to lamina, so flexible as to be 
easily pressed into all the delicate touches of the sculptor's chissel, it would 
rather have hid than embellished the work. 

By this short review of the Biblical account of the building of Solomon's 
t^n{de» we find that the Pbenicians of Tyre were excellent workmen in every 
branch of the polite arts and splendid manufactures, at as early a period as 1000 
years before Christ. Of the state of their commerce we have a very minute 
account ^ven, with an elegit simplicity, by the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel : 
the former, who prophesied nearly 800 years before Christ, calls Tyre, '* the crowning 
^'city» whose merchants are princes, whose traders are among the honourable , of 
"the earth/' laaiah, c. xxiii. v. 8. Ezekiel, who flourished about 200 years 
after Isaiah, in a strain of sublime eloquence, describes the pomp and splendour of 
Tyre, and the numerous articles brought into her markets in exchange for her 
own manu£Eu:tiires. See Ezekiel, c. xxvii. 

Egypt traded with her in fine linen and embroidery ; 

Tarshish in iron, tin, and lead ; 

. Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, in vessels of brass and 
}n the persons of men ; 

' Tog^umah in horses, horsemen, and mules 

Syria^ in precious stonest embroidered work, purple, 
fine linen, and agate ; 

The Arabians of Dedan conveyed her merchan- 
to the East. 
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ConsideriDg that a people thus skilled in all the elegant and useful arts 
had frequent intercourse with this country, we need not be surprised at finding the 
remains of costly and splendid articles in the same sepulchre with the flint axe, the 
arrow point made of the same material, and the rude unbumt urn of the ancient 
Briton. 

As we are to deduce our further evidence of this very early communication 
of the Phenicians with Britain, from the vestiges of Canaanitish superstition recently 
existing in remote parts of the country, as well as from the indication of its se- 
pulchral relics, it appears necessary to take, at least, a transient view of these 
superstitions, as they are recorded in satred writ, before we enter on a circumstantial 
account of the contents of the Barrows. 

It has been the very probable conjecture of some writers, that idolatry 
was one of the sins that brought down the divine displeasure on the inhabitants of 
the old world ; and that the projected Tower of Babel was intended as a magnificent 
temple of the Sun by the post-diluvian revivers of idolatry. It is indeed highly 
probable that the first dereliction of the true object of divine worship was by men's 
transferring their adoration from the Creator himself to the most glorious and 
excellent of his inanimate creatures, the Sun and Moon, and ultimately to the 
whole host of heaven. The various objects of primeval idolatry are distinctly 
pointed out in the numerous cautions and divine injunctions addressed to the 
Israelites by their leader, at the command of the Almighty ; and we cannot obtain 
a more clear and comprehensive view of the subject, than by referring to those 
passages of scripture whibh contain these sacred monitions : I shall therefore take 
my sketch of Canaanitish idolatry from this authentic original. 
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That the Sun and Moon were objects of idolatrous regard among these 
people is very evident from the following injunction, " Take therefore good heed, 
lest, when thou liftest up thine eyes unto heaven, and seest the Sun, and the Moon, 
and the Stars, even all the Host of Heaven, thou shouldst be driven to wor- 
" ship thena and to serve them." Deuter. c. iv. v. 15, 19. This was, without doubt, 
intended to caution the Israelites against the idolatrous customs of the neighbouring 
nations. Having departed from the living God by worshipping the luminaries of 
heaven, these idolators continued to wander farther and farther from Him, and each 
succeeding step in this lamentable degradation was marked by increasing absurdity 
and impiety ; for to the worship of the celestial bodies was added a still more 
despicable species of idolatry, that of bowing down to inanimate stocks and stones 
and paying them divine honours ; so that the Pillars which were originally intended 
to commemorate divine goodness, and were resorted to as the places of supplication 
and the offering up of sacrifices and thanksgivings to the one eternal Jehovah, were 
converted into ima^nary deities and supposed to possess a supernatural intelligence 
and virtue. The groves also, which in the beginning were planted for the benefit 
of shade and shelter, became the scenes of scandalous licentiousness, under the pre- 
tence of religious rites and sacred institutions. In time, the sculptor^s aid was called 
in, and these rude pillars of stone were carved into various figures, not only of men 
and women, but even into the forms of other animals and symbolical devices ; 
h^ice the following prohibitions to the Israelites on their taking possession of 
Canaan, ** Take heed unto yourselves (fur ye saw no similitude on the day that the 
Lord spake unto you in Horeb, out of the midst of the fire) lest ye corrupt 
yourselves, and make you a graven image, the similitude of any figure, the 
'^ likeness of any figure, hale or female ; the likeness of any beast that is on 
'' the earth; the likeness of any winged fowl that is in the air; the likeness of 
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'^ any thing that crbepetb on the ground; the likeness of any fish that is in 
''the waters beneath the earth.*' Deuter. c. iv. v. 18. Such it seems were the 
idols of the nations. And again in cap. 6. v. 14. of the same book, *' Ye shall not 
'' go after other gods, of the gods of the people that are round about you, but thus 
'^ shall ye deal with them; ye shall destroy their altab3| break down their pillarSi 
'^ cut down their groves, and bum their graven images with fire." And in 
another place the prohibition is still more expressive. '^ Ye shall utterly destroy all 
'^ the places wherein the nations, which ye shall possess, served their gods, upon the 
'' HIGH MOUNTAINS, and upou the HILLS, and under every green tree ; and ye 
'' shall overtlirow their altars, and break their pillars, and bum their groves 
'^ with fire ; and ye shall hew down the graven images of their gods, and destroy 
'^ the NAMES of them out of that place. ** Deuter. cap. xii. v. 2, 3. And in order to 
preclude every incitement to idolatry, the Israelites were forbidden to plant groves 
though this had been firequently done by their pious ancestor Abraham ; '' Thou 
*' shalt not plant thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God, 
''which thou shalt make thee; neither shalt thou set up any image which the 
" Lord thy God hateth." Deuter. c. xvi. v. 21, 22. But the nations of Palastine 
were not only sunk into the lowest state of stupidity and infatuation in their super* 
stitions, but they proceeded to acts of the most unnatuml barbarity, as appears 
from the following declaration, " Every abomination to the Lord which he hatelh, 
that have they done unto their gods ; for even their sons wad their dm^hterM they 
have burnt in thejire. " Thus was the wickedness of the Canaanites carried to 
its utmost extent in these unparallelled acts of cmelty. Some have been willing to 
hope that the expression, 'causing their children to pasi through thejire, * impliedno 
more than a speedy transit through the flames, attended with little or no injury ; but 
the expression here is too decided to admit of such a- construe ttdn : it is dear, from 
the expression now cited, that these people did actually burn their children. 
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Although various images and symbolical representations had been intro- 
duced into the idolatry of the Canaanites, the Sun and Moon were still considered 
as pre-eminecit^ and were worshipped under various titles; thus Baal, Lord, and 
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Belsahih, Lord df the Heavens ; also Moloch, King, were epithets given to the 
Sun : and Bealta, Lady, and Melichut, Queen, were names given to the 
Moon ; Astarte was also another appellation of this pretended Queen of Heaven. 
The Sun and Moon were likewise the chief deities among the other nations of 
earliest antiquity ; by the Egyptians they were worshipped under the titles of Osiris 
and Isis, and by the Grecians they were named Apollo and Diana. . Notwith- 
standing this strange and infittuated departure of the descendants of Ham from the 
reli^mi of their great ancestor Noah, (whd continued an example of pidty and an 
instructor in the worship of the one true God during the first three centuries after 
the flood,) th^ were, nevertheless, frequently constrained to acknowledge the 
power and greatness of Israel's God; '^ Their rock ^' said Moses, ''is not as oiir 
^'rock, even our eneinies themselves bang judges." Detit c. xxxii. v. 31. 
These people were not left without a witness, nor without the means of better 
information : they often saw and felt the out-stretched arm and mighty power of 
Jehovah directed agaimt themselves and in favour of his people : they also saw 
that the worshippers of the one God, &e true King and Lord of heaven and 
earth, had many -advantages over them. ' They knew that the deader o^ tiiis people 
conversed with the Almighty atid received his ^instruction immediately from him ; 
that they had their Urim and Thummik, infallible oracles of divine institution ; 
that a pillar oiciaud by day and ofjlre^y night preceded them in all their move- 
ments and directed their course rightly; and that the dread of Jehovah drove out 
great and powerfkd nations before them. Thus were the Canaahites left without ' 
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the plea of ignorance ; and the preservation of a people, among whom the true ob- 
ject of divine worship was taught, and his power and majesty were so eminently 
displayed, might have been an inestimable blessing, even to these idolators, had they 
wisely availed themselves of it. What, indeed, must have been the condition 
of mankind, in a very short time, if the goodness of God had not thus preserved a 
a people to be the depositories of sacred science, and to show forth his praise 
through succeeding generations I This then was a general — a universal — not a 
partial good : it was not a favour conferred on the Israelites exclusively, but a 
blessing to the whole bulk of mankind to the end of the world. Instead, however, 
of humbling .themselves under the mighty hand of God, which was often so heavy 
upon them, the Canaanites still adhered to their idols and suffered themselves to 
be imposed upon by the artifices of their priests, who pretended, (through the 
means of divination, incantation, and magical rites,) to hold communion with 
invisible agents and departed spirits. They also invented a substitute for the 
Urim and Thumhih in the breast-plate of Aaron. This article I shall have to 
notice very particularly when I treat of the contents of the Barrows. 

Though under a clouded view of the natural state of man, and a very im- 
perfect one indeed of the justice and purity of the Divine Being, even the idolatrous 
nations had an idea that violence, injustice, and gross immorality were displeasing 
to the gods, and to be atoned for by sacrifices ; they also believed that whatever 
men esteem good and desirable proceeded from them ; they therefore put up their 
petitions to these imaginary deities for the obtaining of their wishes, and to them 
they addressed acknowledgments for the benefits they enjoyed, and for the success 
of their undertakings : these prayers and thankgivings were accompanied with 
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aaciifices. These were acts of devotion which they had id common with the wor* 
shippers of the tnie God : they were derived from the same source^ the precept and 
example of their common parent Noah ; but from the brief view which we have 
taken of the practices of these people, it is evident that to their religious exercises, 
which differed from those of the patriarchs in the object to which they were directed, 
rather than in the mamier of performing them, they superadded their own impit>us 
and cruel institutions, their human sacrifices, and their abominable rites. These 
were carried from Palestine by the wandering Phenicians into all the countries 
which their spirit of mercantile enterprize led them to explore, and they are 
noticed by ancient historians as existing in Carthage, in Greece, in Italy, in Gades 
and Sicily, in Gaul and in Britain. Of these superstitions there were vestiges 
existmg in Britain so recentiy as the middle of the last century, as appears from 
the following well authenticated accounts. 

" A town in Perthshire is called Tillee, or TuUie Beltane, i. e. the 
^'eminence or rising ground of the Fire of Baal. In the neighbourhood is a 
** Druidical temple of eight upright stones, near which, it is supposed, the fire was 
** kindled : at some distance, there is another temple of the same kind, but smaller, 
^' and near it a well, still held in great veneration. On Beltane morning,, super- 
stitious pe6ple go to this well and drink of it, they then make a procession round 
it nine times, as I am informed ; after this, they, in like manner, go round the 
*' temple. So deep-rooted is this heathenish superstition in the minds of many who 
** reckon themselves good Protestants, that they will not neglect these rites even 
'' when Beltane Ms on the Sabbath. " Jamieson's Scot. Diet 
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** In the parish of Callander, in Perthshire, the people have two cudtoms, 
^^ which, as they are fast wearing out, not only here but all over the Highlands, 
'* ought to be taken notice of while they yet remain. Upon the first day of May, 
*\ which i^ also called Beltan, or Bal-tein day, all the boys of tiie town-ship or hano- 
- ^ let meet in the moors : they cut a table in the sod of a circular form, by casting 
^ a trench, in the ground, of such circumference as to hold the whole company-: 
'' they then kindle a fire and dress a repast of eggs and milk, in the consistence of 
*^ a custard ; they also knead a cake of oatmeal, which is baked at the embers against 
*'a stone; after the custard is eaten up, they divide the cake into as many 
''pieces as th^re are persons present, and as similar to one. another in size and 
" shape as possible ; they then daub one of the • piqces . all over , with char- 
** coal, until it be perfectly black. Having put all the pieces, of cake into a bonnet, 
'^ every one, blindfold, draws out one : he who holds the bonnet is entitled to the 
'' last piece; whoever draws the black bit is the person to be sacrificed to Baal, 
** whose favour they mean to implore in rendering the year productive of the sus- 
'^ tenance of man and beast. There is little doubt Qf these inhuman sacrifices having 
'* once been offered up in this country as well as in the East, although they now 
" pass over the act of sacrificing and only compel the devoted person to leap through 
'* the fire three times. *^ Jamieson. In some places they raise small lumps, like 
nipples, all over the cake, and pour a little of the repast on the ground before they 
partake of it. There is a very striking parallel to this ceremony in the following 
passage in the scriptures ; " The children gather wood, and the fathers kindle the 
** fire, and the women knead dough to make cakes to the queen of heaven, and to 
'^paur out drink offerings to other gods." Jer. c. vii. v. 18. Comparing the 
Beltane ceremonies with the above text, we can be at no loss to what origin to refer 
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these, ancieqt British superstitions ; and the Barronrs, No. 10, receive a better 
illustration from it, than from the . supposed celts sometimes found in them. I 
apprehend the large circular trench at Tonbridge Wells to have been one of these 
Beltane tables, or verdant altars. Is it not probable that the Flat Barrow, with a 
lump or nipple in the centre, may have been exclusively dedicated to Bealta, and 
distinguished from those of Baal by this feminine characteristic ? 

*'In Ireland Bel-tein is celebrated on the 2 1st of June. In that part of 
'* Britain, having kindled fires on the top of the hills, each member of every family 
is made to pass through the flames to insure good fortune through the ensuing 
year. " Jamieson. The Irish put out all their fires on this day and rekindle 
them from the fires of Baal. When at Newport Pagnel, about three years since, I 
was shown a small Barrow in the vicinity of that town, and was told by some per- 
sons present, that when they were children there was a prevailing opinion, that if 
any one ran nine times round this Barrow without stopping the fairies would appear. 
My informants added, that several attempted it, but when near the termination of the 
ceremony, a timid foreboding of what sort of visitors these sprites might be, damped 
their ardour so that they desisted, before they had fully completed the introductory 
ceremony. This was, no doubt, a relic of the same superstition existing in the 
very heart of the country and in the most enlightened times. The practice^f 
jumping through the flames of bon-fires was most probably derived from the thanks- 
giving fires kindled in honour of Baal, in consequence of victories gained and the 
human sacrifices, that were offered up on the occasion. 

We have now to see what further proofs of the settlement of the Phenicians 
in this country are to be derived from the different articles found in the ancient 
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British sepulchres. Of these, a very few will be sufficient for our purpose : I have 
accordingly selected the following only : the first four are from that rich and beau- 
tiful storehouse Sir R. C. Hoare's Ancient Wiltshire : the fifth is taken from 
Borlase's Cornwall ; and the remaining two from that excellent work the Nenia 
Britannica. 

The first of this selection, No. 12, is an Urn, taken from a Barrow close 
to the road firom Stonehenge to Amesbury : Sir Richard describes it thus ; ^' This 
*' Barrow produced the largest sepulchral Urn we have yet found; it measures 15 
'* inches in diameter at top, and is 22 inches high. It varies also most decidedly 
*' in shape and pattern from any other in our collection, on which account we have 
'' named it the Stonehenge Uen. 

No. 1 3 is the drawing of a large elegantly-formed Urn found within the 
Amesbury station, with four smaller Urns firom different BaiTows in the same 
district. 

* > 

No. 14 exhibits a beautiful Drinking-Cup, about the size of a large 
tumbler. The dotted circles, and the lines forming the net- work, appear to have been 
made with the point of a bone or stick, while the clay was moderately soft 

No. 15. Part of a wooden handle of a spear or dagger. In describing 
this subject. Sir Richard says, ** This article exceeds anything we have yet seen both 
" in design and execution, and could not be surpassed, if indeed equalled, by the 
'' most able workmen of modem times. The British zig-zag, or modem Vandyke, 
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*' was formed with a labour and exactness unaccountable, by thousands of gold 
^* rivets, smaller than the smallest pin. The head of the handle, though exhibiting 
'^ no variety of pattern, was also formed by the same kind of studding. So minute 
V indeed were these pin£(, that our labourers had thrown out thousands of them with 
'^ their shovels, and scattered them in every direction, before (by the necessary 
*^ aid of a magnifying glass) we could dbcover what they were. " 

No. 1 6 is a brass instrument found near Cam Br6, in Cornwall. It is one 
of that kind that is usually called a Celt : it has a square hole by which it appears 
to have been attached to a handle ; and a small loop by which a ring is fixed to it 
It has probably been some missile weapon, which was cast from a sling and recover- 
ed again by a thong fastened to the ring. 

m 

No. 17 is a beautiful Fibula, copied from theNenia, respecting which the 
author thus expresses himself; ** A gold Fibula, elegantly enchased ; the stones 
** within the semi-circles of the outward circles are garnet and pale blue tourquoise ; 
the stone like the superior part of a cross, is the tourquoise^ and one of the 
same form alternately enchased between the semi-circles. The vermicular gold 
chain, in the compartment of the second circle, is delicately milled with notches, 
" and enchased on the ground of thejibula : the alternate square setting b garnet: 
'' the triangular enchasement, and the one in form of the head of a cross, tourquoUe 
'' stones ; and the intermediate garnet. The fourth circle like the second ; the fifth 
like the first ; the sixth a white shelly or coque de perk substance, divided into 
right angles, with a gold enchasing. The next, or seventh, is gold milled in notches : 
'' the light circle next to this is plain gold, which rises higher and receives the cen- 
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** tral enchased ornament. The small heads of crosses of a dark tint are tourquoisCf 
" the rest garnet^ excepting the central st6ne of all, which is lost. " The reverse 
contains the work by which the Fibula was fastened to the garment; which is 
described as follows ; '' The clasp of metal which receives the pin of this Fibulay or 
** broach, is in the form of a' snake's head : the circle round the eye, that which 
^^ marks the nostrils, and the beading round the neck, is a neat fillagree ; the same 
" may be observed at the base of the vertical hinge of the acus or pin, which hinge 
" is ornamented with garnet and tonrquoise stones : the cross describing the latter. 
** Over the acus is a loop, which evidently secured the Fibula to the dress, lest, as 
^' being a Valuable ornament, it might be lost from it" 

^^ This curious jewel, which I apprehend to be the most elegant sepulchral 
'^ relic discovered in Britain, is 3^ inches in diameter, and weighs 6 ounces, 5 penny- 
** weights, 18 grains, and is 4 of an inch in thickness : it was found near the neck of 
'* the skeleton, and was taken from a BarrOw at Kingston, on Baiiiam Downs, near 
"Canterbury." 

». 

In this last Drawing, No. 1 8, we have a very remarkable subject, con- 
stituting a most important collateral evidence of the intercourse of the Phenicians 
with thiscountry. It is a Cbtstal Ball, not unfrequently found in the^sepulchres 
of the ancient Britons. In Ireland this relic retains its ancient CaAaanttish name, 

■ 

with the exception of a ^xnhW' dialectical difference; it is there called Liath 
Meisichith, which the Irish translate the mdgicdl stone of speculation, oir, more 
strictly, the stone of speculation. Col. Val; de Rebus Hiber. vol. iv. This 
Liath M£isic£^ith is obviously the AAtnf Mbsxcrith fwhidden to Ihe Israelites 
in the following injunction ; 
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'' Thou shalt not have the Aben (the Liath, the stone) Mesichith in 
thy land." Levidcus c. xzyi. v. 1. It is again forbidden in the following text, 
Thou shalt destroy all their Meschiothem. " Num. c. xxx. v. 58. 



'* In our common translation of the Bible Abbn Mesichith is rendered 
a stone image^ and Mesciothim is translated pictures ; but the LXX have trans- 
lated the Aben Mesichith of the text by XiOo; fx^wot^ gemma speculationis, i. e. 
the itane of specuiaiUm^ or inspection. This is exactly the meaning assigned by the 
Irish to their Li ath Meisichith^ though it is very improbable that these translators 
knew iSwX any such tiling existed : this coincidence is therefore the more remarkable. 

The difference in the two transladons, I apprehend, oiig^iated in this 
circumstance ; there are two roots to which the word in question may be referred, 
but neither of them indigenous as to the Hebrew language, but exotics ; viz. HStif 
which, in the Arabic signifies to be UkOy to.resemhle; likenesSf resemblance; and the 
kindred verb TJ^Vy which in the Chaldee signifies to view, to look at tokh attention j 
10 contemplate. The translators of the common Bible have referred the word 
Mesichith to the Arabic TiSfO ^ rqnresentation^ and, as it is preceded by Aben, 
a stonCf they have concluded that a stone imaoe was intended by Aben Mesichith. 
The LXX, on the other hand, refering to the Chaldee verb TJSD to view, to inspect 
with attention^ Sfc. have very properly rendered the words by ' the stone of 
speculation or inspection.' 
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The Aben Mesichith was a stone to be inspected, it was indeed an im- 
pious imitation of the Urim and Thummih in the breast-plate of Aaron, invented 
hy the Canaanitish priests to impose on the credulity of the people, and thus to 
place themselves on an apparent equality with the high priest ; hence the prohibition 
in the texts quoted. To these stones of inspection I believe both n!312^ to resemble, 
and HDD to view, to look at attentively, primarily referred ; the one expressing the 
act of looking, and the other the result of that act, viz. something seen; not indeed 
as a picture, an engraving, or a sculpture, but by reflection from the substance 
looked at ; as we see the representation of ourselves and surrounding objects on the 
glassy surface of the unruffled lake; in a mirror; or in any other substance having 
its sur&ce either naturally or artificially polished. These two words seem to have 
been introduced into the Hebrew language, together with the knowledge of these 

heathen specula, or crystal mirrorsj and the necessity of naming them^ 

» 

Among all the superstitions which the wandering Phenicians introduced 
into the" various countries which they visited, there are none to which the nations 
appear to have clung more tenaciously than to these Crystals, and to the belief 
of a supernatural intelligence and virtue inherent in gems : hence their existence 
in Italy ; in Gaul ; and in Britain ; so many centuries after the establishment 
of Christianity in these countries. 

The Crystal Ball is not identified with the Mesichith by the 
similarity of its British name only, but by the similarity of its application to that 
which is implied in the terms Aben MesichitH| the Stone of Inspection ; or, if you 
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please, the &(me of(r^Ucitd) iinUBtudei or resemblances. Thus the text and this 
British relic mutually illustrate each other. 

In the life of liUy, the famous astrologer, who was bom in the first year 
of the reign of King James the First, and lived till about the thirty-fourth year of 
Charles the Second's reign, the Crystal was in great request, and numerous ridi- 
culoss things are related of predictions and discoveries, made , in consequence of 
consulting this oracular gem* Among other circumstances of this nature is the 
foretelling of the restoration of Charles the Second* 

» 
In an unpublished MSS. No. 3849) in the British Museum, is the form 

of a magical invocation used by those who consulted the Crystal. It b a strange 

tissue of ridiculous nonsense and shocking impiety, in the familiar use of the most 

sacred titles of the Supreme Being, in conjunction with those of the angels Michael, 

Gabriel, and others mentioned in scripture; also that of the Virgm Mary, 

together with the names of unknown beings, probably the remains of Uie ancient 

pagan invocation. This curious paper is supposed to have been written about the 

time of Elizabeth or James the First, the latter of whom gave suflScient proofs of 

his belief in witchcraft and magic, by the book which he wrote on those subjects. 

It b not to be wondered at, that, thus sanctioned, there should be many professors 

of astrology and magic at thb period, and that several persons of dbtinction should 

have the Crystal in their families : this we are informed, in the life of Lilly, was 

the fact One instance will be sufficient to show the credulity of that day and to 

illustrate the use of the Liath Meisichith. Lilly speaks very highly of one 

Sarah Sl^eihomei whom he affirms "to have had the best eyes he ever saw for that 
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purpose. '* This Sarah lived with one Mr. Stockman, in the Isle of Purbeck ; her 
mistress being desirous of accompanying her mother, the Lady Beaconsfield, to 
to London, (who lived twelve miles off) she caused Sarah to inspect her Crystal 
to see whether her mother was gone ; the angeb appeared to Sarah and showed her 
her mistress's mother opening a trunk and taking out a red waistcoat. The Crystal 
was usually-:bound in a strap of hart's skin, an invocation accompanying this pre- 
paration. The Crystal in the Drawing is suspended by two silver rings. Such 
being the case in this country at so late a period as the 17th century, we need not 
wonder at the deceptions practised in it in the days of pagan ignorance and darkness. 

Instances of the remains of the Phenician language still existing in 
Britain are all that we now want to complete the sum of our evidence of the inter- 
course of the people of Palastine with this country. These are to be looked for 
principally, in the names of persons and places, particularly in the latter. It was 
customary, with the ancient idolators of Canaan, to compound the names of their 
favourite deity Baal, with personal and local names ; as Ich-Baal, Jeze-Bel, Baal- 
Peor, &c. The Carthagenians, who were a colony from Phenicia, named their 
great men after this manner, as Hanni-Bal, Maher-Bal, Asdru-Bal, and one of the 
kings of Tyre was named Bala-Tor. In such compounds, Bal is generally the^ir^/ 
syllable in heal, and the last in personal names. The Britons had their Cuno-Belin 
and Cassi-Belin. In Ireland the names of places compounded with Bal are 
numerous; as Bally*Maher, which is evidently the reverse of Maher*Bal, Bal 
bemg the first syllable in the Irish local name and the last in the Carthaginian 

personal one ; and Bally-Tor is very similar to the Tyrian Bala-Tor just noticed. 

• ■ 

These local names, I have no doubt, ori^nally denoted places consecrated to Baal. 
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The words Car, Kir, and Kor, in the Hebrew and Phenician tongues 
denoted a walled town or city : this is instanced in the name which the Tynans 
gave to their new city in Africa, viz. Car-thage : the names of several places in 
WaleS; and some in England, are formed of this word, as Car-narvon, Car-philey, 
Car-digan in Wales, and Car-lisle in England. Both el, derived from the Phenician 
word for Bethel, is a name given to the Cromlechs in some partat of Ireland, 
and I have been credibly informed that in the remote parts of that country, the 
priests sit in these Cromlechs, while they instruct and catechise the children. 
BoTELLAK, the name of a place in Cornwall, seems to be a corrupti&n of Bothel-ac 
the oak at Bethel, i. e. at the consecrated stones, near that place. But the words 
of Phenician origin that are most widely diffused over this country, and are, as it 
were, naturalized among us, are those by which the abodes of the living and the 
silent mansions of the dead were formerly designated ; viz. Burrow and Barrow ; 
the first of these applied to the entrenched enclosures, or toons, of the Britons, and 
the latter to their sepulchres. These names are obviously derived from the Hebrew 
words n^ BR li^3 BAR and m^ bur ; also l^p kbr m^D k'br*e and 
n*ni3p k'bur'e. As verbs br. bar and kbr signify, to open, (by digging) as, a 
pit, a well, a trench, a grave ; also, to bury. As nouns, br. bur and bar signify a 
pit whence the earth is cleared out ; so, a well, dungeon, grave, or the like ; hence 
the English words Burrow and Barrow, the first applying to the entrenchments of 
the Britons, the latter to their graves, and from these various ways of forming the 
BR. in the original^ we have our varieties in the word derived from it, as Berg, 
Berig, Bury, Burg, Burgh, Burro', Borg, Borough, and Boro', answering to the br, 
which may be pronounced ber or bor, and the bar and bur of the Hebrews, all 
which signify, to open the earth by digging. In the k'br. kbr'e. and kbure. the 
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K appears to have been silenti as in many English words. The various endings of 
our derivative imply a gutterai aspirate after the letter R, not orthographically defined. 
If we omit the k in the two following texts, we shall have them pretty much 
Anglicized ; ^' In the choicest of Btf r/inu our bar^s BtiRe' bury thou. ** Gen. 
c. XXXV. v. 6. ** And Jacob set up a Pillar upon her b^ir'r^, and it is called the 
" the PiUac of Rachel's B^iR^Re to this day. " Gen. c. xxxy. v- 20. Thus the 
vestiges of their sacred structua^s — the entrenched enclosures which constituted 
their towns and fortresses — their sepulchres and sepulchral relics — together with 
the remains of tiie language and superstitions of our Phenician predecessors, are 
links in that great chain by which the present times are connected with those of 
remotest antiquity, and by which, through the aid of the sacred writings, I have 
endeavojured to supply the defect of national records. 

Before I conclude this Lecture, I have to introduce to your notice a 
designation of the Tumulus or Barrow perfectly distinct from that of sepulture. For 
a full and minutely detailed account of which I must refer you to my " Illustration 
of the British Barrows '' and confine myself, at present, to a mere sketch ; but such 
as will be quite sufficient for the intelligent traveller who may wish to investigate the 
principle I am about to lay down. 

Being at Weymouth, about 13 years ago, I frequently took my walks on the 
do^ns that lie between that town and Dorchester, and in these excursions I was 
often struck with the elegant form of the sepulchrtil mounds ; and the vast number 
of them on those Downs. I, at length, thought, that I observed a kind of 
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methodical arrangement attended to in placing them ; that tliey were not pitched 
here and there at random^ but with a reference to some fixed plan ; and that this 
was a sort of telegraphic system, by which these mounds were made so many 
watch-towers and points of inspection and communication through which the whole 
country might be surveyed to any extent, and signals occasionally transmitted by 
persons stationed on these mounds at set times. Having frequently made experi- 
ments of this by descending into the vallies, which intersect the Downs, I was fully 
convinced of the truth of it; for I found that it was impossible to get out of the view 
of these specula, that there was no point which was not visible from one or other 
of them, and that it seemed a fixed principle, that wherever the sight was bounded 
by elevated ground there a Tumulus was placed : to complete this system, where no 
sepulchral mound existed, and yet a station was found necessary, aTumulus was raised 
for the express purpose ; hencetiie frequent occurrence of non-sepulchral mounds, 
noticed by Sir R. C. Hoare. 

There is in this system, ^general chain of communication from along the 
hill-tops, and a more particular one which regards individual points of depression. 
In the Drawing, No. 19, the first is illustrated, in which it may be observed, that 
wherever the visual line is elevated, so as to be limited to that distance, there a mound, 
is fixed, and the communication is kept up from point to point, as B, C, D, and £, 
communicating with the station at A; the top of the hills, C, D, and £, being 
invisible to a personal A, but, through tlie station at B, he could communicate \rith 
C, and from C to D, and hence to £, and so on to any extent whatever. Again, in 
No. 20, fig. } , suppose a long ridge B C, to separate the two vallies A D ; the person at 
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A could see botbing in the valley D, nor the person at D in the valley A ; but 
persons at A and D might communicate through the medium of others'stationed at 
B and C. A winding valley could be inspected in the same way. See fig. S. 
This might be made a very entertaining experiment by the visitors at Weymouth, 
Brighton, or any of our watering places in the vicinity of the Downs, where the 
Barrows still exist, by some of the party placing themselves on the mounds while 
others perambulated the valleys ; the latter would find that they would not be able to 
get out of sight of the former, not for a single minute ; providing no Barrow had 
been destroyed. 



END OP LBCTUBE II. 
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